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September 23, 1958 


T WAS A TALE of two cities — Washington and London — as far as metal 


industry developments were concerned during the month in review. The big 
news came from the nation’s capital where President Eisenhower finally acted 


on the Tariff Commission’s recommendations by imposing import quotas on 
lead and zinc. In London, a United Nations-sponsored conference of nearly 
forty nations decided that no action was needed now to prop up the copper 
market but recommended a temporary short-term reduction in the production 
and export of lead and zinc. Domestically, news was also made by the Depart- 


ment of Interior which established 
the Office of Minerals Exploration to 
carry out the provisions of Public Law 
701 (85th Congress) for Federal as- 
sistance in financing exploration for 
new or additional mineral reserves. 

The United States quotas on lead 
and zinc, which go into effect on Oc- 
tober 1, equal 80 per cent of the av- 
erage annual commercial exports of 
these two metals during the five years 
1953-1957. The lead quota works out 
at 354,720 short tons a year or 88,680 
a quarter. The zinc quota would be 
520,960 short tons a year or 130,240 a 
quarter. 

This would allow more of the me- 
tals to come into the U. S. than had 
been recommended by three members 
of the Tariff Commission. The three 
members, all Republicans, had rec- 
ommended in June that annual quo- 
tas be set at 50 per cent of the 1953- 
57 commercial imports. This would 
have worked out to 221,700 short tons 
for unmanufactured lead articles and 
325,600 short tons for unmanufac- 
tured zinc articles. 

Not included in the quotas are so- 
called “noncompetitive” imports that 
do not enter into direct market com- 
petition in the U. S. with correspond- 
ing domestic lead or zinc articles. 
Such noncompetitive imports include 
imports for Government stockpiles 
and imports of duty-free lead and 
zine ores that are smelted and refined 
in the U. S. for the production of 
metals ‘or the fabricated articles in- 
corporating them) for export. 

Reject Tariff Increases 

The President turned down recom- 
mendations by all six members of the 
commission to impose tariff duties on 
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imports of the two metals. The Re- 
publican members had recommended 
slightly higher duties than were sug- 
gested by the three Democrats. 

President Eisenhower said the im- 
position of quotas “is an unusual step 
but it is better suited than a tariff in- 
crease” to solve the industry's tariff 
problems and bring it ‘enduring solu- 
tion.” 

The President said in letters to 
the chairmen of the Senate Finance 
and House Ways and Means Commit- 
tees “the condition of the domestic 
producers admits of no further delay 
in taking remedial measures.” 

He said there is no doubt that 
domestic producers “are in genuine 
distress.” These producers, he noted, 
have cut their production sharply 
while large commercial stocks have 
accumulated. Nevertheless, prices of 
both metals have declined and, de- 
spite decreased demand, import levels 
have remained high, according to the 
President’s letters. 

He ordered the import quotas to 
provide “escape clause’”’ relief under 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Back in June, President Eisenhower 
postponed any substantive action on 
the Tariff Commission findings until 
Congress acted one way or another on 
the Administration’s long-range min- 
erals program to provide aid for lead, 
zinc, copper, tungsten and fluor- 
spar. The House, however, killed that 
program. 

The President’s letters emphasized 
the importance to friendly countries 
of their exports to the U. S., the 
worldwide problem of lead and zinc 
over-production and the need for 
sharing the burden of this problem. 


The U. S. has been discussing the 
matter with other countries. the Pres- 
ident said, adding that he was hope- 
ful that “mutually acceptable solu- 
tions can be found.” 


But because of the distress in which 
domestic producers now find them- 
selves, President Eisenhower said, 
he was taking action to bring them 
immediate relief in the form of im- 
port quotas. This action, said the 
President, “should be of real benefit 
to the lead and zinc industries and 
that benefit should increase as our 
economy moves upward.” 

The quotas set by the President in 
a proclamation are allocated among 
exporting countries and subdivided 
into calendar quarters by different 
types of lead and zinc products. 


Urge Lead, Zine Output Cut 

In his reference to discussions on 
metal problems with friendly nations 
the President had in mind a series of 
London meetings in mid-September 
attended by delegates from producing 
and consuming countries. In a state- 
ment after the lead and zinc talks, 
the conference advocated curbs on 
production and exports of both 
metals. 

The curb on lead and zinc exports 
would last for a year or less; no time 
period was specified for the produc- 
tion curtailment, and there were in- 
dications that the delegates were di- 
vided on which move export cur- 
tailments or production cuts—should 
be urged on member governments. 

The delegates also decided to ask 
their governments to set up a world 
study group to consider the long-term 
problems of the lead and zinc indus- 
try. 

The views of governments on these 
two proposals are to be sought “as 
soon as possible,”’ said a statement 
issued after the conference. A sub- 
committee was appointed to meet 
later to consider the replies of govern- 
ments and to report their conclusions. 

The meeting on lead and zinc, 
which was also attended by six ob- 
server nations, was the second part 
of a conference on nonferrous metals 
convened by the United Nations. The 
first meeting, dealing with copper, de- 
cided that a recovery in the price of 


copper could best be left to the free 


play of economic forces. 
Statement on Copper 
Referring to copper, the delegates 
found that “no action was required 
at this time inasmuch as the situa- 
tion was improving.” It then recom- 
mended that full statistical informa- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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EXPANDED DOMESTIC PRIMARY ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
WILL BE HELPFUL TO CUSTOM DIE CASTING INDUSTRY 


Potential Annual Market for Light Metal in Automotive Applications Adds 
Up to 700 to 800 Million Pounds, Nearly One-Fifth of Available Capacity 


By DONOVAN WILMOT", Vice President, Aluminum Company of America 


HE essence of what I have to say 

can be brought into focus, I think, 
by taking a quick glance at the alu- 
minum industry in 1955 and see what 
has happened to it since. In 1955, 
everyone, and by everyone I mean 
the Government, the non-integrated 
users and the primary aluminum 
producers themselves wanted more 
primary aluminum — much more 
than was available. From everyone, 
including the die casters, came cries 
of “expand the industry.” But, we 
couldn’t expand fast enough to suit 
the Government, the non-integrated 
users or ourselves. By the end of 1955, 
capacity was 1,609,200 tons. However, 
metal supply remained short in spite 
of accelerated expansion of exist- 
ing facilities and construction of en- 
tirely new ones. Calls for metal 
stockpiling and generally booming 
economic conditions throughout the 
country kept demand for aluminum 
above the growing supply. 

The primary producers continued 
their expansion plans during 1956 so 
that by mid-year, capacity had in- 
creased 8 per cent over 1955. Expan- 
sion did not stop there, however; it 
continued at a rapid pace. By the 
end of 1957, production capacity 
available had climbed to 14 per cent 
more than in 1955. During 1958, this 
expansion has kept right on going. 
Just a few months ago, Ormet Cor- 
poration, a fifth primary producer, 
entered the business and a sixth, Har- 
vey Aluminum, began production in 
August. This new capacity, plus ad- 
ditional facilities brought in by 
other aluminum producers, has 
raised the nation’s primary alumi- 
num capacity to approximately 2,080,- 
000 tons at the present time. This 
means that primary aluminum ca- 
pacity has increased some 30 per 
cent since 1955. In various stages of 

* Address delivered at annual meeting of 
American Die Casting Institute in Chicago on 
September 11, 1958. 
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construction in the U. S. are still 
more facilities — many almost com- 
pleted — which will eventualy in 
crease domestic capacity to 2,604,500 
tons — over 61 per cent more that 
1955. 

The expansion of the domestic pri- 
mary aluminum industry is convinc- 
ing evidence, we believe, of the un- 
flagging confidence of the primary 
aluminum producers in the future, 
since all of these expanded facilities 
are being created entirely through 
the use of private funds. 

I don’t want to bore you with too 
many facts and figures, but I would 
like to give you some idea of the 
expense involved in such expansion. 
Last year’s annual reports for Alcoa, 
Reynolds and Kaiser list a total of 
approximately 968 million dollars in 
long-term debt, which for the year 
1957 alone increased by almost 250 
million dollars. Every sign indicates 
that these three primary producers 


will have taken on a total long-term 


debt of approximately one and one- 
quarter billion dollars by the end of 
1958. 

Aluminum Supply Abundant 

The result of all of this is that to- 
day and for the foreseeable future, 
there is an abundant supply of pri- 
mary aluminum available for the 
civilian economy and for military 
needs. We have been caught in the 
usual ironical situation that about 
the time a large portion of the new 
facilities was completed and ready 
to operate, business in the country 
went into a decline. This slump, or 
whatever you want to call it, has not 
dampened in the slightest the opti 
mism of the aluminum industry in 
its future. 

One of the important effects on the 
die casting industry and fabricators 
generally of the expansion of primary 
aluminum production facilities — is 
that it has restored the price relation- 
ship between secondary and primary 
to a more normal basis. 

In September, 1955, the price of 
primary pig (995°) was approxi 
mately 22.5¢c per pound as compared 
to the secondary ingot (AXS-679) at 
over 30c per pound at that time. 
Looking at 1958 you will find that 
this price situation is now reversed, 
Secondary ingot is constant at slight- 
ly less than 22c per pound through 
out the second quarter. Primary cur- 
rently is priced at 24.7c per pound. 

The primary producers have long 
been well aware of the fact that the 
die casting industry usually depends 
principally upon the secondary smel- 
ters for its supplies of metal. Our 
sales of primary to your industry 
relatively 
small. It is only when the price of 


consequently have been 
secondary rises above the price of 
primary that die casters find it in 
their interest to purchase large quan- 
tities of primary from us. While this 


is understandable, it is, of course, 
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particularly in the 
light of the greatly increased avail- 


disappointing, 


ability of primary. 


Confidence in Future 

It has been said that the main 
thing the aluminum industry has 
more of than metal is confidence in 
the future. Right now, however, we 
have to deal with the present. The 
continuing paramount need is the 
creation of new uses for aluminum 
in every form. We, in Alcoa, are hard 
at work to do just this. Such a pro 
gram obviously requires heavy ex 
penditures of time and money in re 
search and developmental activities 
and in sales development generally to 
bring out improved alloys and prod 
ucts for civilian and defense uses. It 
is the most expensive type of selling 
operation, involving education of 
fabricators in the proper design of 
products and suitable use of alumi 
num in their construction. Our 
budget for research and developmen 
tal activities in the year 1958 is about 
1$ million dollars. 


I believe it is fairly safe to say 
that virtually the total output of alu 
minum die castings by the industry is 
sold to Americans. I would like to 
request, in view of the contribution 
the primary industry has made in 
providing abundant supplies at great 
expense, that you buy your needs of 


primary from the American pro- 


ducers 

I would like to make very clear to 
you at this point that we do not for 
a’ moment claim that this large ex 
pansion in primary at great cost has 
been an unselfish effort. We confi 
dently expect that the investment will 
be fully justified in due course. 

I realize, of course, that you fel 
lows are not engaged in the manu 
facture of end products, such as au 
tomobiles, household appliances, ete. 
You cannot sell more parts for well 
established aluminum applications to 
these manufacturers of end products 
than are required for their produc 
tion schedule. We all, however, can 
and should make every effort to in 
crease the number of parts per unit 
which can justifiably be specified in 
aluminum by these fabricators. 


Wide Automotive Use 
This year | bought a new Buick. 
The aluminum brake drums on this 
car provide far and away the finest 
braking action on any automobile | 
have every driven. It is a technical 
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advance which I am certain must be 
thoroughly recognized by all auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Braking prob- 
lems resulting 


from bigger and 
heavier 


smaller wheels and 
higher horsepower can be solved by 
aluminum brake drums. I am certain 
that if aluminum were generally 
adopted for this important part of 
an automobile, and I believe it will 
be, that it would be highly effective 
in cutting down on traffic fatalities 
and accidents on the nation’s streets 
and highways. Here is a product 
which shows a tremendous potential 
for aluminum die castings. 


cars, 


There are many other possibilities 
in the automotive industry alone. 
The potential annual market for 
castings in new automotive applica- 
tions adds up to 700 to 800 million 
pounds of aluminum in a 6-million 
car year. This is close to one-fifth of 
the present available domestic pri- 
mary capacity. Several of these ap 
plications are as yet still in the experi 
mental stage, while others are close 
to commercial applications. Our re 
search and developmental people are 
diligently attempting to improve es 
tablished applications and work out 
the “bugs” on new ones. 

Among applications being devel- 
oped in and for the automotive in 
dustry are engine blocks, cylinder 
heads, 


manifolds, rocker 


pulleys, 
arms, oil and water pumps, wheels, 
gear cases and transmission parts in 
addition to the aforementioned brake 
drum. The automobile industry is 


very interested in such applications, 


mainly because aluminum’s light 
weight would help overcome their 
constantly increasing weight prob- 
lems. To be sure, the automotive in- 
dustry is making a large part of its 
own castings, but we believe the po- 
tential in this field is so great that 
it would also provide a substantial 
volume for outside jobbing facilities. 
Other Important Markets 

Of course, the die casting industry 
has other important markets. Indus- 
trial and commercial machine tools 
and equipment, office equipment 
machines, recording, indicating and 
controlling devices and home ap- 
pliances, furnishings and equipment 
are a few which show good growth 
potential. If business conditions con- 
tinue to pick up, and it appears they 
will, increasing consumption is to be 
expected in these areas for quite 
some time. 

The die casting process is a most 
ingenious one permitting great 
versatility of output. The tremendous 
growth of the industry is attributable 
in part to this and to the fact that 
you have been resourceful and imag- 
inative in taking advantage of its 
great possibilities. 

Let us hope that everyone in the 
industry will redouble his efforts to 
create new uses and thereby broaden 
the market rather than merely to 
“battle” for an increased share of 
the already well established applica- 


vions,. 
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MAIN HOPE FOR IMPROVEMENT IN WORLD-WIDE METAL 
MARKETS LIES IN EXPANSION OF AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Productive Capacities Will Be Capable of Meeting Any Foreseeable 
Boosts in Consuming Demand Barring Major Outbreak of Hostilities 


ROM a postwar decade of rela- 
F ive scarcity, nonferrous metals 
have emerged during the past few 
years into a position of relative abun- 
dance. The change was signalled in 
March of 1956 when the price of 
copper, the most sensitive of the 
group and generally regarded as a 
barometer of metal prices, tumbled 
on the London Metal Exchange from 
a peak of £437 per long ton to £264 
in July of the same year and declined 
still further to £160'4 at the end of 
last February. The turn in copper 
marked the beginning of a series of 
price declines and production cut- 
backs in each of the major base 
metals — 
minum. 


copper, lead, zinc and alu- 


This market reversal has been of 
considerable importance to Canada, 
for in 1956 Canadian production of 
these metals was valued at almost 
a billion dollars. More than three- 
quarters of the free world’s supply of 
nickel is mined in Canada; for cop- 
per, lead and zinc the proportions 
range between 10°4 and 15°/; and 
roughly a fifth of the free world’s 
output of aluminum is produced in 
this country. In each case, the lion’s 
share of Canadian production is ex 
ported, notably to the United States. 
Moreover, the development of new 
sources of supply for these metals 
has been one of the factors contrib- 
uting to Canada’s postwar prosperity 
and has led to the creation of new 
settlements in what previously was 
but wilderness. 

Basic Causes 

The basic causes of the current 
situation are common to all five 
metals, and are of long standing. A 
shortage of metals developed in the 
immediate postwar years as a result 
of the rapid depletion of reserves 

The above article appeared in the Bank 
of Montreal Business Review dated August 
20, 1958. 
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during the war and the heavy de- 
mands for reconstruction and ex- 
pansion afterwards. In 1949, there 
was a temporary surplus of supply, 
except in the case of nickel, and 
prices of copper, lead and zinc fell 
sharply. But further pressure on 
supplies came with the outbreak of 
war in Korea and the massive stock- 
piling programs undertaken by the 
United States and United Kingdom 
governments, and prices rose rapidly. 
In the face of such heavy demands, 
the U. S. government encouraged 
and assisted the expansion of pro 
ductive facilities and even undertook 
to purchase certain metals if the 
output from the new facilities could 
not be sold commercially. In over 
seas countries, too, new mines were 
opened up; exploration and_ pros 
pecting activities were intensifi 
and abandoned mines were rework- 
ed. 

From the moment when a decision 
is made to proceed with a new proj 
ect until the actual production stage 
there is a considerable lapse of time. 
But by 1955 world output had 
shown an appreciable increase. A fur- 
ther significant rise in production oc 
curred in 1956. By an unfortunate 
coincidence, however, in that year 
purchases for strategic stockpiles 
were sharply curtailed. Moreover, as 
the year progressed commercial de 
mand began to level out and, in 
1957, turned downward as the re 
cession in North America developed. 

Situation in Copper 

This pattern of stimulated expan- 
sion and subsequent surplus capacity 
is common to all five of the major 
base metals. But there were notice 
able differences both in the timing 
and in the nature of the market re 
action. The supply of copper, the 
most important of the non-ferrous 


metals in quantity and value of world 


output, actually began to exceed de- 
mand during the latter part of 1955, 
for it has been estimated that in the 
twelve months to mid-1956 inven- 
tories of copper in the hands of U.S. 
fabricators rose by more than 110,000 
short tons. Subsequently, stocks be- 
gan to accumulate at the refinery level 
and in 1957, as inventories continued 
to grow and prices fell, some mar- 
ginal mines ceased operations and a 
number of major producers reduced 
their output. At latest report, the cut 
backs in production announced by 
the world’s major suppliers were 
equivalent to a rate of over 330,000 
tons per year. These measures, which 
have been accompanied in recent 
wecks by a seasonal improvement in 
the demand for copper, appear to 
have brought the market closet to 
balance and have 
shown a somewhat firmer tendency. 


copper pric cs 
Lead and Zinc 


which 
never regained the levels reached 


Prices of lead and zinc, 
prior to a decline in demand in 1952 
53, remained steady for some time 
after that of copper weakened. Al 
though industrial began 
to slacken in 1956, the U. S. govern 
ment continued for a time to support 


demand 


the market through its stockpiling 
program and through its exchange of 
agricultural commodities for foreign 
supplies of these two metals. In mid 
1957, however, the barter program 
was suspended and purchases tor the 
strategic stockpile were insufficient 
to prevent an accumulation of lead 
and zine inventories in the hands of 
producers. Moreover, after July 1957, 
purchases for the U.S, stockpile were 
placed on a month-to-month basis 
and at the end of June this year 
ceased altogether. In the meantime, 
the United Kingdom government 
was releasing lead and zinc from its 


stockpile for sale on the open market 
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(these sales were suspended this year) 
while Russia appeared as a supplier 
of lead on the markets of Europe. 
Prices turned downward in May 
1957, zinc falling in the U. S. from 
1344c a pound to 10c¢ by the end of 
the year, where it now stands, while 
lead fell more sharply from 16c a 
pound to 10%c at latest report in 
August. 

Some production cutbacks have 
been made in North America but 
they have not been as extensive as 
copper. The total 
world output of lead and zinc last 
year appears to have been slight- 
ly larger than in 1956, and al- 
though it may have fallen somewhat 
this year it has still been in excess of 
demand. Refiners’ inventories of lead 
and zinc in the United States have 
continued to grow sharply and at 
latest report were respectively nearly 
treble and more than double those of 
a year earlier. 

Developments in Nickel 
In contrast to copper, lead and zinc, 


those made in 


there are relatively tew producers of 
nickel and they have followed a gen- 
eral policy of price stability even, at 
times, in the face of an overwhelm 
ing demand for the metal. Until last 
year, nickel remained in extremely 
short supply, with defense and stock- 
piling purchases being equivalent to 
approximately 40 per cent of the free 
world’s ouptut. In 1957, however, de 
fense requirements. for the year 
amounted to only 20 per cent of free 
world production, and the U. S. gov 
ernment metal from its 
stockpile to commercial channels. At 
the same time, production was in 
creasing and industrial demand for 
nickel commenced to slacken. Thus, 
after years of shortage, the market 
was quickly reversed and supplies 


diverted 


exceeded demand by a fairly wide 
margin. The major producer has cur- 
tailed output by 35 per cent but, with 


an eye to the future, is nevertheless 


proceeding with the development of 


its new mines in northern Manitoba. 


Trends in Aluminum 
Purchases of aluminum for the 
Strategic SLO kpile by the U. S. Rov 
ernment ceased in mid-1956 at rough- 
ly the same time as industrial de- 
mand began to ease, new capacity 
came into operation, and Russian 
aluminum appeared on European 
markets at bargain prices. In the 
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light of these conditions, U. S, pro- 
ducers began to exercise their rights 
under the agreements signed with 
the U. S. government during the ac- 
celerated expansion program follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in Korea. 
These contracts, most of which will 
have expired by the end of this year, 
provided that unsold aluminum pro- 
duced in the new plants would be 
purchased by the government, al- 
though in determining the quantity 
involved it was later agreed that de- 
ductions would be made for any im- 
ports of aluminum by the companies 
concerned, It has been estimated that 
under these arrangements the gov- 
ernment purchased between 10,000 
and 25,000 tons of aluminum in 1956 
and a further 300,000 tons in 1957. 

With additional projects reaching 
the production stage — between mid- 
1958 and 1959-40 North American 
capacity may increase by 623,000 tons 
or 22 per cent — and with inventories 
steadily growing, it was necessary for 
the producers to take some action in 
an attempt to balance the market. At 
the beginning of April this year, the 
price of aluminum was cut — for the 
first time since 1941 — by 2c per 
pound to 24c, although this has re- 
cently been raised to 24.7c. In addi- 
tion, a series of production cutbacks 
in Canada and the United States has 
brought the industries of both coun- 
tries to the point where they are op- 
erating at littke more than 70 per 
cent of capacity. These measures ap- 
pear to have succeeded in balancing 
supply with demand, for producers’ 
stocks have receded somewhat from 
the peak levels a year ago, although 
they are still relatively high. 

Thus, for the first time in the post- 
war period, there is excess capacity 
in all five of the metals surveyed in 
this Review. What hope is there for 
improvement? It is perhaps only 
that, 


natural inasmuch as current 


conditions can be attributed in part 
to government intervention in, artd 


subsequent withdrawal from, the 
market, U. S. producers should look 
to their government for assistance. 
U. S. copper producers have already 
been aided by the reimposition of 
the 1.7c a pound tariff on July 1 of 
this year after a seven-year suspen- 
sion. In addition, a proposal is now 
before Congress providing for a spe- 


cial stockpiling program under which 


the U. S. government would take up 
to 150,000 tons of copper over a 
twelve-month period at a maximum 
price of 27Y%,c a pound, and under 
which subsidies would be paid to 
producers of lead and zinc, repre- 
senting the difference between the 
domestic market price and a fixed 
stabilization price, for specified quan- 
tities of the metals over the next five 
years. This program, if implemented, 
would lend a substantial measure of 
support to producers of copper, lead 
and zinc in the United States. But 
it would naturally be of no assistance 
to producers outside the United 
States, nor, except in the case of cop- 
per, would it remove any excess sup- 
plies from the market. (Editor’s note: 
Stockpiling and subsidy programs 
failed to be enacted by Congress.) 
Hope for Improvement 

From a worldwide point of view, 
the main hope for an improvement 
in the metal markets lies in a re- 
newed expansion of the American 
economy and, more particularly, of 
the vloume of capital investment and 
the demand for consumer durable 
goods. There are signs that the U. S. 
recession has reached its depth. But 
how rapid and how extensive the re- 
covery will be remains to be seen. It 
may further be observed that the 
positive effects of a recovery in the 
American economy may be tempered 
by the leveling out that appears to 
be taking place in European demand, 
which has been responsible for much 
of the increase in world consumption 
during the 1950's. 

It is however possible that, through 
an active policy of research and pro- 
motion, new markets may be devel- 
oped for non-ferrous metals, particu- 
larly aluminum and nickel. Indeed, 
it may fairly be said that the use of 
these two metals, and perhaps also of 
copper, has been deterred by their 
acute scarcity throughout most of the 
postwar period. But it is apparent 
that the fear of not being able to ob- 
tain sufficient supplies need no 
longer be a factor in the selection of 
materials to be used in manufactur- 
ing or construction. Barring another 
major outbreak of hostilities, it would 
appear that for some time to come 
productive capacity will be capable of 
meeting any foreseeable increase in 
demand for base metals. 
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COPPER MARKET IN BRITAIN HAS ACHIEVED SOUNDER 
POSITION; ELECTROLYTIC SHAPE SHORTAGE PERSISTS 


Russian Exports Continue to Depress Tin Market Despite United Kingdom 
Quota on Metal; Lead and Zinc Interests Watch Washington Developments 


September 8, 1958 
UGUST opened with the copper 
market here displaying a distinct- 
ly firm tone. This was due in no small 
measure to the anticipation that the 
American Administration’s proposal 
to stockpile 150,000 short tons of cop- 
per would be approved by Congress, 
which encouraged a fairly brisk Con- 
tinental demand. Sentiment was also 
helped by indications that COCOM 
would recommend that sales of raw 
copper to the Communist bloc by 
NATO countries should be made per- 
missible. However, the Continental 
demand was not fully maintained and 
aS much of this had been satisfied by 
the U. S. custom smelters, this re- 
sulted in the latter running into a 
quiet patch and prices tended to ease. 
Then came the news that Kenne- 
cott was again increasing its opera- 
tions (from five to six days a week) 
just before Congress rejected the Sub- 
sidies Bill. These two items naturally 
tended to shake confidence but in the 
circumstances, the effect on prices 
was really surprisingly small and gave 
further evidence that copper had be- 
gun to be regarded ay having worked 
itself into a basically much sounder 
position. Indeed, a good many people 
here really were somewhat relieved 
that the U. S. stockpiling proposals 
were not implemented, as on this side 
of the Atlantic there is a growing body 
of opinion that Government inter- 
ference in the markets, although 
sometimes helpful to sectional inter- 
ests for a time, tendy to create more 
problems than it solves. 


On August 18th it was confirmed 
that raw copper was included in the 
COCOM recommendations for freer 
trade but although Russia showed 
some interest in raw material and 
bought a few parcels, up to the time 
of writing the tonnage of metal in- 
volved has not been very substantial 
and of itself has not been enough to 
influence the market to any extent. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact that Rus- 
sia is now free to buy, as and when 
She wants, is regarded as a helpful 
factor to the raw copper market al- 
though wire makers in the U. K. and 
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on the Continent are probably not 
feeling particularly happy about it. 
It remains to be seen whether Russia 
has, in fact, facilities for producing 
all the wire she wants within her own 
boundaries but it is fairly generally 
believed that there will be a reduction 
in the volume of Soviet wire orders, 
and possibly a total cessation of them. 


Electrolytic Shapes Short 

The shortage of electrolytic shapes 
in Europe, though perhaps a little less 
pronounced than it was owing to the 
fact that consumer demand generally 
during August tended to be on the 
low side, is by no means over. Sup- 
plies for early shipment seem to be 
available only from U. S. custom 
smelters, which means that compared 
with London Metal Exchange quota- 
tions buyers are still having to pay a 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 

Stocks of copper in the U. K. at the end 
of June totaled 59,558 tons refined and 22,293 
tons blister compared with the May figures 
of 67,355 tons and 21,558 tons, reports the 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. Production during the month was at the 
Tate of 6,620 tons primary refined, 8,812 tons 
secondary refined and 516 tons rough copper. 
Full consumption details are given below: 


—— Long Tons 
Gross Output 

Product 6 mos ending 
Unalloyed copper June —30th June— 

products 1958 1957 1958 
ree £2) seas 26,243 141,146 139,016 
Rods, bars and sections.. 1,843 8,924 10,758 
Sheet, strip and plate .. 4,881 29,498 28,786 
Tubes P eeeeeeees 5,669 28,610 30,846 
Castings and misc. . 650 3,900 3,900 
Alloyed Copper Products 
fete Ar .+++-- 1,236 8,712 8,154 
Rods, bars and sections.. 9,697 59,666 60,989 
Sheet, strip and plate 7,296 45,792 45,828 
Tubes a ata 11,394 12,207 
Castings and misc. 89,041 37,293 
Copper sulphate ... 26,200 13,703 

Total all products .. 5 402,883 391,480 
Copper cont. of output. .57,418 331,247 328,718 
Consumption of refined 

copper (2) .46,080 262,700 259,518 
Consumption of copper 

& alloy scrap (3) (copper 

content) 11,338 68,547 69,400 


Notes: (1) Consumption of H. C. copper and 
cadmium copper wire rods for wire and 
production of wire rods for export. 

(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 
(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper 
content of output and consumption of re- 
fined copper, and should be considered over 
a period since monthly figures of scrap 
consumption are affected by variations in 
the amount of work in progress. 


premium of around £10 to £12 a ton 
for electro wirebars. 

The decision of Kennecott further 
to increase its output from five to six 
days a week being followed shortly 
afterwards by an announcement of a 
substantial rise in Phelps Dodge pro- 
duction undoubtedly had the effect of 
holding sentiment in check as it is felt 
that this will probabiy lead to output 
increases by other producers although 
so far the published figures have not 
shown any significant increase in the 
rate of deliveries to fabricators. In 
the U. K., consumption in the first 
half of the year was slightly lower 
but held up very well in nearly all 
products except copper sulphate, 
which has suffered a sharp setback. 

On the Rhodesian Copperbelt, the 
efforts of the mining companies to 
introduce economy measures has 
caused a certain amount of friction 
with the European Mineworkers 
Union there and conciliation talks 
having failed to reach agreement, a 
strike ballot is being held. So far, how- 
ever the market does not seem to have 
taken the threat of a possible strike 
in Rhodesia too seriously. 

The discussions in London under 
the aegis of the United Nations which 
opened on September 8th, naturally 
attract a good deal of attention. In 
the case of copper, there is consider- 
able doubt, as these notes are written, 
whether anything very definite will 
be done. Both European consumers 
and a number of producing countries 
have intimated already that they con- 
sider that an international study 
group or other Governmental inter- 
vention is neither wanted, nor neces- 
sary, but despite the troubled passage 
of the International Tin Agreement 
there is no getting away from the fact 
that, in some Governmental circles, 
the idea of regulated markets always 
has attractions. The British Govern- 
ment, however, in so far as statements 
made can be interpreted, has shown 
little enthusiasm for the idea and it 
very doubtful whether the 
United States will support it. 

{Editor’s note: The participating 


seems 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


) 
Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on Lenten _Bistal Exchange 
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countries decided to halt negotiations 
on a copper commodity agreement in 
view of the improved market position. | 
Russian Sales Affect Tin 

Interest in tin during the past 
month in this country has, as else- 
where, centered almost exclusively on 
one subject, namely Russia and the 
International Tin Council. The con- 
tinued free selling of Russian tin on 
the London market has kept prices 
down to the minimum Buffer Stock 
level and generated a good deal of un- 
certainty in the minds of consumers 
and market observers as to whether 
the Buffer Stock Manager will con- 
tinue to be provided with adequate 
funds to control prices. This lack of 
confidence is in rather striking con- 
trast to the statistical forecasts in re- 
lation to tin, all of which seem to show 
that the metal is steadily moving into 
a stronger which should, 
sooner or later, be reflected in the 
price. Certainly stocks in London 


position 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports stocks of lead in the U. K 
at the end of June at 10,098 tons English 
refined and 40,420 tons imported virgin, com- 
pared with 9,828 tons and 27,780 tons respec- 
tively at the end of May. Production was at 
the rate of 6,559 tons primary compared with 
the May total of 7,202 tons. Full consumption 
details are given below 
—— Long Tons 
6 mos. ending 
June —June 30th— 
1958 1957 1958 
Cables 8,420 60,381 52,508 
Batteries as metal 2,464 14,190 5,249 
Battery oxides 2,318 11,968 "098 
Tetraethy! lead 481 577 9,636 
Other oxides and com 
pounds 2,133 
White lead 62 
Shot 398 
Sheet and pipe 5,767 
Foil & collapsible tubes i 
Other rolled and extruded 
Solder 
Alloys 


Miscellaneous uses 


2,634 
419 
yt 


2x3 


Sone w& 


Total consumption 177,156 170, 
of which 
Imported virgin lead. .14,024 84,046 865,186 
English refined 6,304 40,041 39,087 
Scrap including remelt- 
ed 8,296 52,169 46,595 
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. K. TIN STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics stocks of tin in the 
U. K. at the end of June stood at 21,715 tons 
compared with 21,529 tons at the end of May. 
Production during the month totaled 2,964 
tons primary against 3,400 tons primary and 
‘6 tons secondary in May. Full consumption 
details are given below 
6 mos. ending 
June —30th June— 
Trade 1958 1957 1958 
Tinplate 850 6,205 4,734 
Tinning 
Copper wire 40 281 264 
Steel wire 9 50 48 
Other 62 366 364 
Total 111 697 676 
Solder 165 064 851 
Alloys 
Whitemetal 232 376 387 
Bronze and gunmetal 189 248 ,185 
Other 30 206 
Total 451 
Wrought tin (1) 
Foil and sheets 25 
Collapsible tubes 19 
Pipes, wire and capsules | 
Total 45 34 303 
Chemicals (2) bata! 572 501 
Other uses (3) y 5s 50 
Total all trades 1,719 11,739 9,893 


Notes (1) Includes Compo and “B”" metal 
(2) Mainly tin oxide. (3) Mainly powder. 


Metal Exchange official warehouses 
have decreased considerably, although 
early in September the trend became 
upwards again. 

Russia’s response to the invitation 
from the I.T.C., it is generally agreed, 
was a disappointing one, in that she 
merely offered to become an observer 
member. Apart from the fact that 
there is no definite provision for such 
a step in the Agreement, Malaya and 
a number of other countries took the 
view that nothing was to be gained 
by admitting the Soviet as observers. 
To do so would merely be to make 
them privy to the information avail- 
able to the Council without in any 
way limiting their exports. Indeed, 
Malaya developed a distinctly strong 
view on the subject and pressed for 
action to limit imports of Russian tin 
by the British and other Govern- 
ments. To the surprise of not a few 
people, this crystalized in an an- 
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nouncement that from August 30th 
the U. K. was revoking the Open Gen- 
eral Licence for tin from the Sino- 
Soviet bloc and imposing a quota of 
750 tons for three months on imports 
of Russian metal. Supplies from other 
countries in the Communist bloc were 
subjected to import licences for in- 
dividual parcels in the light of mar- 
ket conditions and the normal pat- 
tern of trade. Holland indicated that 
she was taking similar action and 
France that she would do nothing to 
interfere with the smooth working 
of the International Tin Agreement. 
The immediate effect of this news 
was a rise of, at one time, about £20 a 
ton in the London price, but this 
proved very short-lived. On further 
consideration it was felt that the an- 
nouncement savoured of panic meas- 
ures and in any case did not stem the 
Continued on Page 18) 


UU. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports stocks of zine in the U ‘ 
at the end of June as 49,613 tons, a slight 
drop from the May figure of 50,539 tons. Pro- 
duction totaled 6,968 tons compared with 
5,698 tons during May. Full consumption de- 
tails are given below: 
6 mos. ending 
June —30th June— 
Trade 1958 1957 1958 
Brass 7,625 48,172 48,634 
Galvanizing - 55,846 43,541 
of which: General 17,412 
Sheet 
Wire . . 
Tube ¥ 6. 396 
Rolled zine y Q 2,753 
Zine oxide 
Zine diecasting and 
ing alloy 20,530 
Zine dust e ’ 916 6,031 
Miscellaneous uses ‘ 90% 5,909 
Total all trades 161,623 
of which: 
Slab zine 
High purity (99.99%) 
Electrolytic & High 
Grade (99.95%) 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern and debased. . 66,188 55,169 
Other virgin material .. 228 1,558 1,558 
Remelted zine a : 2 3,183 2,552 
Scrap (Zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys and 
residues 
Brass and other copper 
alloys .. . 8,420 22,035 21,789 
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TEXT OF PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ESTABLISHING 
IMPORT QUOTAS ON LEAD AND ZINC EFFECTIVE OCTOBER | 


MODIFICATION OF TRADE AGREEMENT 
CONCESSIONS AND IMPOSITION OF 
QUOTAS ON UNMANUFACTURED 
LEAD AND ZINC 
BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority 
vested in him by the Constitution and the stat- 
utes, including section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1351), the Presi- 
dent, on October 30, 1947, entered into a trade 
agreement with foreign countries, which con- 
sists of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and the related Protocol of Provisional 
Application thereof, together with the Final 
Act Adopted at the Conclusion of the Second 
Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment (61 Stat. (Parts 5 and 6) A 7, A 11, 
and A 2051), and, by Proclamation No. 2761A 
of December 16, 1947 (61 Stat. (Part 2) 1103), 
proclaimed such modifications of existing duties 
and other import restrictions of the United 
States and such continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment of articles imported 
into the United States as were then found to 
be required or appropriate to carry out that 
agreement on and after January 1, 1948; 

2. WHEREAS, pursuant to the said authority, 
the President, on April 21, 1951, entered into a 
trade agreement consisting of the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, including the annexes thereto (3 
UST (Part 1) 588), and, by Proclamation No. 
2929 of June 2, 1951 (3 CFR, 1951 Supp., p. 27), 
proclaimed such modification of existing duties 
and other import restrictions of the United 
States and such continuance of existing customs 
or excise treatment of articles imported into 
the United States as were then found to be 
required or appropriate to carry out that agree- 
ment on and after June 6, 1951, which procla- 
mation has been supplemented by several noti- 
fications of the President to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, including a notification dated 
June 2, 1951 (3 CFR, 1951 Supp., p. 530); 

3. WHEREAS the second item 394 in Part I 
of Schedule XX annexed to the agreement 
referred to in the first recital of this procla- 
mation (61 Stat. (Part 5) A 1219) reads as 
follows: 

Tariff 
Act of 

1930 Rate 
para- of 
graph Description of Products Duty 
394 Old and worn-out zinc, fit only to 

be remanufactured, zine dross, 

and zine skimmings 4c per lb. 

4. WHEREAS item 391, the first item 392, 
item 393, and item 394 in Part I of Schedule XX 
annexed to the trade agreement referred to in 
the second recital of this proclamation (3 UST 
(Part 1) 1167), read, respectively, as follows: 
Tariff 
Act of 

1930 Rate 
para- of 
graph Description of Products Duty 
391 Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 

mattes of all kinds “ec per Ib. 
on lead content 
392 Lead bullion or base bullion, lead 

in pigs and bars, lead dross, re- 
claimed lead, scrap lead, antimoni- 
al lead, antimonial scrap lead, type 
metal, Babbitt metal, solder, all 
alloys or combinations of lead not 
specially provided for ; 1 1/16e per Ib. 
on lead content 
Zine-bearing ores of all kinds, 
except pyrites containing not over 
3% of zine 0.6¢ per Ib. 
on zine content 
394 Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs, 
and zine dust - 0.7e per Ib. 

5. WHEREAS, in accordance with Articles 
Il and XI of the said General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the United States customs 
treatment reflecting the concessions granted in 
the said trade agreements with respect to the 
articles described in the items reproduced in 
the third and fourth recitals of this proclama- 
tion has been the application of the respective 
rates of duty specified in such items, without 
quantitative limitation ; 

6. WHEREAS the United States Tariff Com- 
mission has submitted to me a report of its 
Investigation No. 65 under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 1364), as a result of which 
the Commission has found that the articles 
described in the said items (except Babbitt 
metal, solder, and zinc dust) are, as a result in 
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part of the customs treatment specified in the 
fifth recital of this proclamation, being imported 
into the United States in such increased quan- 
tities, both actual and relative, as to cause 
serious injury to the domestic industries pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products ; 

7. WHEREAS I find that the modifications of 
the concessions granted in the said agreements 
with respect to such articles to permit the 
application to such articles of the customs treat- 
ment hereinafter proclaimed is necessary to 
remedy the serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustries producing like or directly competitive 
products ; 

8 WHEREAS the said section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, authorizes the 
President to proclaim such modifications of 
existing duties and such additional import re- 
strictions as are required or appropriate to 
carry out any foreign trade agreement that the 
President has entered into under the said sec- 
tion 350; and 

9. WHEREAS, upon modification of the said 
concessions as hereinafter proclaimed, it will 
be appropriate, to carry out the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, to apply to the said 
articles the customs treatment hereinafter 
proclaimed ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EIl- 
SENHOWER, President of the United States 
of America, acting under the authority vested 
in me by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and by section 7 (c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
and in accordance with the provisions of Article 
XIX of the said General Agreement on Tariffs 
and ‘Trade, do proclaim as follows: 

(a) Item 391, the first item 892, item 393, and 
item 394, referred to in the fourth recital of 
this proclamation, shall each be modified, effec- 
tive October 1, 1958, so as to read, respectively, 
as follows: 

391 Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds 4c per lb 
on lead content 
Whenever, in any three-month period be- 

ginning October 1 in 1958, and January 1, 

April 1, July 1, and October 1 in any 

subsequent year 

(1) the dutiable lead content (as shown 
on the entry in accordance with the ap- 
plicable customs regulations) of lead- 
bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes the 
product of a country specified below, en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption, and 

(2) the dutiable lead content (as shown 
on the warehouse withdrawal for con- 
sumption in accordance with the applica- 
ble customs regulations) of lead-bearing 
ores, flue dust, or mattes the product of 
such country, with respect to which duty 
was collected under section $12 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 upon withdrawal for 
consumption from customs bonded ware- 
house of “metal producible’’ within the 
meuning of the said section 312, 

are determined by the Secretary of the 

Treasury of the United States to have reach- 

ed the aggregate quantity specified below 

for such country, no lead-bearing ores, flue 
dust, or mattes the product of such country 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption during tne remain- 
der of such period; and no article may be 
withdrawn for consumption from any cus- 
toms bonded warehouse during the remain- 
der of such period if by reason of such 
withdrawal duty would become collectible 

under section 312 of the Tariff Act of 1930 

in cancellation of a bond charge covering 

anv lead-bearing ore, flue dust, or matte 
the peoduct of such country: 


Short Tons 


NE G40 do ead middie eared << : 8,080 
Union of South Africa ; 7,440 
Canada : 6,720 
Australia ‘ er 5,040 
Bolivia. ewes 2,520 
All other foreign countries (total) 3,280 
The foregoing quantitative restrictions 
shall not apply to any ore, flue dust, or 
matte the lead content of which is not sub- 
ject to duty or which contains less than two 
per centum of lead (whether or not the lead 
content thereof is subject to duty); to any 
article imported by or for the account of the 
Government of the United States; or to any 
imported article which is under contract for 
delivery in the United States for the account 
of a corporation wholly owned by the 
Government of the United States. 
392 Lead bullion or base bullion, lead 
in pigs and bars, lead dross, re- 
claimed lead, scrap lead, antimoni- 


al lead, antimonial scrap lead, type 

metal, Babbitt metal, solder, all 

alloys or combinations of lead not 

specially provided for .1 1/16¢ per Ib. 

on lead content 

Whenever, in any three-month period 
beginning October 1 in 1958, and January 
1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 in any 
subsequent year, the dutiable lead content 
(as shown on the entry in accordance with 
the applicable customs regulations) of the 
articles described above in this item (except 
Pabbitt metal and solder) the product of a 
country specified below, entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption, is 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to have reached the 
aggregate quantity specified below for such 
country, no such articles the product of such 
country may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during the re- 
mainder of such period: 

Short Tons 
Mexico 18,440 
Australia 11,840 
Canada . 7,960 
Yugoslavia 7,880 
Peru 6,440 
All other foreign countries (total) 3,040 

The foregoing quantitative restrictions 
shall not apply to any article described in 
this item which is not subject to duty; to 
any such article imported by or for the 
account of the Government of the United 
States; or to any imported article which is 
under contract for delivery in the United 
States for the account of a corporation 
wholly owned by the Government of the 
United States 

{03 Zine-bearing ores of all kinds, 

except pyrites containing not over 

3°) of zine 0.6¢ per Ib 

on zine content 

Whenever, in any three-month period 
beginning October 1 in 1958, and January 

April 1, July 1, and October 1 in any 
subsequent year 

(1) the dutiable zine content (as shown 
on the entry in accordance with the ap- 
plicable customs regulations) of zine- 
bearing ores the product of a country 
specified below, entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, and 

(2) the dutiable zine content (as shown 
on the warehouse withdrawal for con- 
sumption in accordance with the applica- 
ble customs regulations) of zince-bearing 
ores the product of such country, with 
respect to which duty was collected under 
section 312 of the Tariff Act of 1930 upon 
withdrawal for consumption from = cus- 
toms bonded warehouse of “metal pro- 
ducible”’ within the meaning of the said 
section $12, 

are determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to have reach- 
ed the aggregate quantity specified below 
for such country, no zinc-bearing ores the 
product of such country may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion during the remainder of such period; 
and no article may be withdrawn for con- 
sumption from any customs bonded ware- 
house during the remainder of such period 
if by reason of such withdrawal duty would 
become collectible under section 412 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 in cancellation of a bond 
charge covering any zine-bearing ore the 
product of such country: 

Short Tons 
Mexico 35,240 
Canada 33,2 
Peru 
All other foreign countries (total) 

The foregoing quantitative restrictions 
shall not apply to any ore the zine content 
of which is not subject to duty or which 
contains less than one per centum of zine 
(whether or not the zine content thereof is 
subject to duty) ; to any article imported by 
or for the account of the Government of the 
United States; or to any imported article 
which is under contract for delivery in the 
United States for the account of a corpora- 
tion wholly owned by the Government of 
the United States. 

394 Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs, 
and zine dust 0.7e per Ib. 


Whenever, in any three-month period 
beginning October 1 in 195%, and January 
1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 in any 
subsequent year, the total aggregate quan- 
tity of the articles described above in this 
item (except zine dust) and in the second 


(Continued on Page 18) 





United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 
NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 
Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 
copper content 1.70c lb. 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 
copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 
Philippines, copper content 00.85c Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ..1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper content : 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
content 
Copper rolls, rods or sheets 
(plus 1.70c¢ Ib. tf) 
Copper seamless tubes and tubing ...........3%c lb. 
(plus 1.70c lb. tt) 
(eenesinasa 
(plus 1.70c Ib. *?) 
4.50c lb. 
(plus 1.70c lb. tt) 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.75 Ib. 


Copper plain wire 


Copper brazed tubes’ 


tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
ER ASE ee Sara is Are es sor ee 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes and tubing, seamless .............. 2c Ib. 
Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 
Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 

Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. 

lead content 

Bullion or base bullion, lead content 

Pigs and bars, lead content ... 

Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 

Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 

Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire. . 

Type metal and antimonial lead, 

lead content 1/16c lb. 

White lead f Ib. 

Litharge 4c lb. 

Red lead : Ib. 


Ib. 


34¢ |b. 
1/16c Ib. 
1/16c lb. 
1/16c lb. 
1/16c lb. 
5/16c lb. 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zine in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zine and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 

Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 

Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., 
not recoverable, zinc content 

Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 

Dross and skimmings ; 

Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 

Zinc in sheets = he 

Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 


6/10¢ lb. 
6/10c lb. 


Zine dust 

Zine die-casting alloys 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided for? 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
squares, etc.7 
Antimony ore, antimony content... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides 
Arsenic, metallict 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined’* 
Bismuth 
Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metal} 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metal} 
Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallict 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 
Magnesium alloys 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or. concentrates, molybdenum 
EN 25 wins eh aa Give arodik &baesck ees eee en 30c Ib. 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 
RE II vo ko parolee ba bbe sevice pines 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing hie 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 214% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, syonge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than ¥% in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p.f........ free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


17c Ib. & 844% 
20c Ib. & 10% 
free 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended to an A 15, 1958. **Under 
in 


Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 to July 16, 1958. + Tariff 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 1959. 
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U.S. SMELTER COPPER RISES TO 26%2c; LEAD MOVES 
TO Ic; ESTABLISH IMPORT QUOTAS FOR LEAD-ZINC 


Tin Prices Plummet on Halting of ITC’s Buffer Stock Operations, Then 
Rally; Refiners Cut Platinum $5 an Ounce; Zirconium Items Are Reduced 


September 24, 1958 
FTER MONTHS of being stymied 
A in a dead end street, the metal 
markets finally seemed to have 
turned the long-awaited corner. 
While prosperity was still down the 
road a bit, most metals appeared to 
be headed in the right direction. 

During the month in review, the 
price for custom smelter electrolytic 
copper hemmed and hawed, and then 
finally straightened out and moved 
up to 26.50c a pound delivered, the 
same level maintained by all primary 
copper producers since July 17. 

Lead on September 17 recovered 
the 0.25c it lost on August 13, and 
currently was priced at 11.00c a 
pound New York with indications 
that it will go higher. Prime Western 
zinc was firmly maintained at 10.00c 
a pound East St. Louis. Establishment 
of lead and zinc import quotas, ef- 
fective October 1, had a firming in- 
fluence on both metals. 

Aluminum also was unchanged. But 
tin prices plummeted on September 
18 when the International Tin Coun- 
cil halted Buffer Stock buying opera- 
tions in London. Quicksilver was fair- 
ly steady but platinum weakened 
again. 

Copper Moves Down and Up 

The custom smelter electrolytic 
copper quotation dropped by 0.50c on 
August 28 to 26.00c a pound delivered. 
The reduction generally was attrib- 
uted to a falling off in export buying 
with light demand from domestic 
consumers forcing smelters to accu- 
mulate copper despite their small in- 
take. The climb back up to 26.50c a 
pound was somewhat harder but the 
gains appeared to be more concrete. 
On September 4 the smelter price ad- 
vanced 0.25c, to 26.25c, and then 
moved up twice (each time by 0.125c 
on September 16 and 17) to 26.50c. 

Custom smelter business fell off 
again somewhat when it recovered to 
26.50c a pound. But the market was 
firm, reflecting strike developments 
and the rise for the metal on the 
London Metal Exchange. 

Labor Developments 

The uptrend on the LME was at- 
tributed mainly to the strike in the 
Rhodesian Copperbelt which began 
on Friday midnight, September 13. 
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The strike, called by the European 
Mineworkers’ Union, hit six mines 
which produce about 37,000 tons of 
copper a month. 

The mines, smelter and refinery of 
Internaitonal Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., were struck on September 24. 

In Mexico, the mine workers’ union 
has threatened to call a strike in the 
entire Mexican mining industry 
which would affect copper, lead, zinc 
and other metals if a new wage agree- 
ment is not reached by September 29. 
The union members have authorized 
the calling of a strike; this is usually 
done to strengthen the union’s bar- 
gaining hand. 

The LME copper price on Septem- 
ber 24 closed at £212 5s a long ton, 
equivalent to about 26.563c a pound. 
Domestic copper for export was quot- 
ed at 26.75c a pound f.a.s. New York. 

Custom smelters on September 24 
were bidding for scrap copper on the 
basis of 21.00c a pound for No. 2 
heavy copper and wire. 

August Copper Statistics 

Copper statistics for August were 
better than had been anticipated, 
with refined stocks in producers’ 
hands dropping 27,211 tons during 
the month. Refined copper August 
figures follow, in tons, with the July 
totals in parentheses: production, 
100,640 (110,130); deliveries to do- 
mestic fabricators, 86,982 (77,523); 
stocks at end of month, 215,560 (242,- 
781); consumption by domestic fab- 
ricators, 96,717 (79,353). 

Lead Price Advances 

The price for lead advanced 0.25c a 
pound on September 17 to 11.00c a 
pound New York. The advance, which 
occurred before the announcement 
that export quotas have been estab- 
lished for both lead and zinc, reflect- 
ed improved consuming demand plus 
higher prices for the metal on the 
LME. 

Consuming demand also was good 
for zinc, with Prime Western grade 
firm at 10.00c a pound East St. Louis. 

Supporting the firmer tone of the 
lead and zinc markets was the possi- 
bility of a strike on September 29 at 
lead and zinc mines in Mexico. Talk 
of impending action on both metals 
by the Administration also resulted 
in increased activity in both markets. 


Lead-Zine Import Quotas 

President Eisenhower on Septem- 
ber 22 imposed quotas on lead and 
zinc imports equal to 80 per cent of 
the average annual commercial im- 
ports of these two metals during 
1953-1957. The quotas, which become 
effective October 1 ‘see Washington 
Report in this issue for details), 
raised several problems. 

Among the questions asked were: 
whether U. S. importers will have to 
get import permits or whether the ex- 
porter will be required to get an ex- 
port quota from the Government of 
the nation where the shipments orig- 
inate; what will happen if a ship- 
ment is delayed; what effect will the 
quotas have on outstanding contracts 
that call for the importation of defi- 
nite tonnages monthly into the U. &., 
and what will be done in a case where 
an importer has been getting metal 
from a country to which no quota has 
been asisgned (Denmark, for ex- 
ample). 

The quotas do not apply to either 
lead or zinc coming into this country 
under barter arrangements nor do 
they apply to concentrates that are 
brought into the U. S. for smelting 
and re-export. 

Domestic producers of lead had 
hoped for more drastic quotas. There 
was a storm of protest from foreign 
countries where lead and zine are 
produced. To placate them, our Gov- 
ernment may revive barter deals. 

August Zinc Statistics 

Zinc statistics for August made a 
pretty good showing. Slab zinc out- 
put dropped during the month and 
there was a substantial increase in 
deliveries to domestic consumers. 

August zinc statistics for all grades 
follow, in tons, with July totals in 
parentheses: production, 62,927 (65,- 
119); deliveries to domestic consum- 
ers, 68,718 (60,132); stocks at end of 
month, 251,529 (257,911). 

Tin Prices Break 

Tin prices in the London, Singa- 
pore and New York markets broke 
upon news that the International Tin 
Council had halted on September 18 
its Buffer Stock buying operations 
which had supported the London 
Metal Exchange quotation at £730 a 
long ton (91.25c a pound). Prices 
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rallied during the next few days, how- 
ever. On the news of the end of 
Buffer Stock purchases, the LME 
price plummeted £90 to £640 the 
Singapore quotation fell off £47 to 
£676 5s, and the New York price 
dropped overnight from 95.25c to 
86.50c. 

Georges Peter, chairman of the 
ITC, in announcing the “temporary” 
suspension of Buffer Stock buying, 
stated the ITC restrictions on tin 
export quotas would remain in force. 
The fourth quarter export quota for 
this year has been fixed at 20,000 
tons, compared with 23,000 tons for 
the third quarter. 

While most tin factors were of the 
opinion that the Manager of the Buf- 
fer Stock stopped buying tin because 
he ran short of funds, others ad- 
vanced the theory that the Manager 
had deliberately pulled out of the 
market so as to flush out Russian of- 
fers. The debacle was attributed to 
persistent selling by the Russians who 
have refused to join the International 
Tin Agreement but were willing to 
join as “observers.” 

From the way prices rallied on 
Sept. 19, notably at London and New 
York, it was evident that the declines 
the previous day had been overdone. 


Spot Straits tin at New York on 
September 24 was quoted at 92.50c a 
pound, as against the last previous 
quotation in this space of 94.00c for 
August 18. The low for the August 
18-September 22 period was the 
86.50c for September 18 while the 
high of 95.75c was registered on Au- 
gust 29 and September 2. 


Aluminum Outlook 

The favorable effects of expanded 
domestic primary aluminum produc- 
tion on the future of the custom die 
casting industry were outlined by Do- 
novan Wilmot, Aluminum Co. of 
America vice president, on September 
11 at a meeting of the American Die 
Casting Institute in Chicago. One of 
the effects of the 30 per cent in- 
crease in primary aluminum capacity 
since 1955, he said, has been to re- 
store the price relationship between 
secondary and primary aluminum to 
a more normal basis. Mr. Wilmot said 
the increase in primary capacity, to 
2,080,000 tons at the present time, is 
evidence of the aluminum industry’s 
optimism in its future. 

Major producers all maintained the 
primary 30-pound aluminum ingot, 
99.5 per cent plus grade, at 26.80c a 
pound. 


Platinum Declines 

Leading refiners in this country on 
September 22 reduced their platinum 
price $5 an ounce to $57 an ounce in 
wholesale quantities and to $60 an 
ounce in retail lots. In the outside 
market the metal was available at 
$56 an ounce so that the market 
ranged from $56 to $60 an ounce. 

The reduction in the refiner quota- 
tions followed on the heels of a £2 
($5.60) reduction by leading British 
refiners. 

The reductions, both here and in 
the U. K., were attributed to competi- 
tion from foreign metal (mainly Rus- 
sian) and slower consuming demand. 

Zirconium Items Reduced 

Substantial price reductions on re- 
actor grade zirconium sponge and 
chunklets have been instituted by 
Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp. The 
cuts were made possible, the producer 
said, through successful operation of 
its new sponge reduction facilities 
and the use of its exclusive sodium 
reduction process. 

Sponge grade is now priced at $6 a 
pound with chunklets at $6.25. In 100 
to 500-pound lots, sponge costs $6.50 
a pound and chunklets $6.75. In 100- 
pound lots or less sponge is now $7 a 
pound with chunklets at $7.25. 














NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing ever 60,000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and Ln gee of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and price changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geo ihical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 








NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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British Meta! Markets 








«Coritinued from Page 12) 
tide of Russian exports, since Ger- 
many and Japan and other countries 
outside the International Tin Agree- 
ment would provide avenues through 
which Russian overseas sales could be 
maintained. The early days of Sep- 
tember saw renewed selling pressure 
by Russia on the London market, some 
of which was believed to be on ac- 
count of metal already in the U. K. 
prior to the recent restrictions. At the 
moment there is a small backwarda- 
tion in London Metal Exchange prices 
and the Buffer Stock has had to give 
the market a good deal of support to 
hold the cash price steady at £730 a 
ton. 
Lead and Zinc Markets 

Since in recent weeks the lead and 
zinc markets have been dominated by 
the same major influences, it is bet- 
ter to deal with them jointly to avoid 
repetition. In the early part of Au- 
gust they were moved by fluctuating 
hopes and fears regarding the fate 
of the U. S. Administration's Sub- 
sidies Bill. The more it looked as if the 
Bill would go through, the gloomier 
sentiment became on this side of the 
Atlantic as it was felt that this would 
mean a sharply increased mine out- 
put of both metals. Lead touched the 
lowest price for 12 years on August 
21st. However, when the Bill was final- 
ly rejected by Congress, the improve- 
ment in sentiment was of a qualified 
character, since it immediately began 
to appear that U. S. domestic pro- 
ducers would now press very strongly 
indeed for the President to take action 
with regard to recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission for higher 
American import duties. As this was 
also regarded as likely to have a de- 
pressing effect on the world market, 
European consumers generally con- 
tinued to buy as gparingly as possi- 
ble. The situation was, of course, not 
helped by the knowledge that under 
the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act the amount by which the 
President could actually increase the 
duties was vastly greater than had 
been hitherto possible. It then became 
fairly obvious that President Eisen- 
hower was unwilling to make any de- 
cision prior to the discussion by nearly 
40 countries at the United Nations 
talks in London, starting on Septem- 
ber 11th, at which it was believed that 
the United States would make pro- 
posals for curtailment of exports of 
both lead and zinc, possibly offering 
a reactivation of the American barter 
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program as a quid pro quo. It now re- 
mains to be seen whether these 
guessey are accurate. But there is a 
strong belief that even if nothing so 
positive is done at this meeting, there 
may be agreement on the formation 
of an international study group for 
both lead and zinc, since there are 
several other countries besides the 
United States who, at Government 
level, are distinctly worried about de- 
pressed price levels. On the U. S. side, 
France and Italy have long wanted 
international action to support prices. 


Text of Proclamation of 


Lead and Zinc Quotas 


(Continued from Page 13) 

item 394 in Part I of Schedule XX annexed 

to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade as authenticated on October 30, 1947 

(old and worn-out zine, fit only to be re- 

manufactured, zine dross, and zine skim- 

mings), the product of a country specified 
below, entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, is determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 

States to have reached the aggregate quan- 

tity specified below for such country, no 

such articles the product of such country 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption during the re- 
mainder of such period: 

Short Tons 

EES sore ae en re . 18,920 

Belgium and Luxembourg (total) 3,760 

Mexico .. 3,160 

Belgium Congo 2,720 

Peru od we ee eee dek-a eee 1,880 

Italy eat da, ae eee 1,800 

All other foreign countries (total) 3,040 

The foregoing quantitative restrictions 
shall not apply to any article described in 
this item which is not subject to duty; to 
any such article imported by or for the 
account of the Government of the United 

States ; or to any imported article which is 

under contract for delivery in the United 

States for the account of a corporation 

wholly owned by the Government of the 

United States. 

(b) The articles described in the said items 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or after October 1, 1958, and 
until the President otherwise proclaims, shall 
be subject to the quantitative limitations speci- 
fied in the said items, as modified by paragraph 
(a) above, except that no such quantitative 
limitation shall be applied to any article de- 
scribed in item 392 or item 394 or in clause 
numbered (1) of item 391 or clause numbered 
(1) of item 393 which was exported to the 
United States prior to the date of this procla- 
mation. 


U. S. Mine Output of Zinc 


in July 11% Below June 


Washington — Mines in the United 
States during July produced 29,400 
short tons of recoverable zinc, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. 
The monthly output was 11 per cent 
belof the June total. Production in the 
first seven months of 1958 was 27 per 
cent below the 337.400 tons, produced 
during January-July 1957. 

Mines in States east of the Mississ- 
ippi River produced 13,500 tons in 
July—10 per cent below the June total 
and 20 per cent below the monthly 
average for 1957. 





Washington Report 











(Continued from Page 5) 
tion on the subject should be avail- 
able. 

The meeting noted that “if at 
any time difficulties should arise, 
there was no procedural obstacle to 
the holding of a further meeting” on 
the copper situation. 

However, in the case of lead and 
zinc, the prices of which are more de- 
pressed than of copper, the meeting 
decided that governmental action was 
required to aid the recovery in price 
and restore stability between supply 
and demand. 

“It was suggested that the free play 
of economic forces would be unlikely 
to rectify within a reasonable period 
the present over-supply position,” the 
communique said. 

The meetings were held in private 
and the communique did not identify 
the delegates expressing the views 
reported. The United States delegates 
were Clarence Nichols, Robert F. Red- 
wine and J. Wesley Adams. 

Minerals Exploration Aid 

The new minerals exploration aid 
program in this country as estab- 
lished under the Office of Mineral 
Exploration (OME) succeeds but dif- 
fers from the Defense Minerals Ex- 
ploration Administration (DMEA) es- 
tablished in 1951, it was explained by 
Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton. 

Mr. Seaton said OME would differ 
from the DMEA program in three 
respects: 

Applicants must provide evidence 
that funds cannot be obtained from 
commercial sources on “reasonable 
terms.” 

Interest will be charged from the 
dates Federal funds are dispersed to 
operators. 

Government participation in any 
one contract may not exceed $25,000. 

The Secretary said that “substan- 
tially the same” minerals covered 
under the old program would be in- 
cluded in the new plan. 

He said the interest rates under the 
new program would be not less than 
the rate that the Department of the 
Interior would be required to pay the 
Treasury, plus 2 per cent to cover 
Government and administrative costs. 

During the seven years DMEA op- 
erated, the interest rate charged to 
the department by the Treasury 
ranged from 2 to 3% per cent, and 
averaged 2.88 per cent. The Treasury 
rate last month was 3 per cent. 

Congress approved $4,000,000 for 
OME during the first fiscal year of 
its operation. 
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Deliverable Against Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Brand or . 
Producer Grade Marks Producer Grade 


C&H Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. Lake 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Electrolytic Go Copper Range Company Lake 
(Baltimore, Md.) Q. M. CO. Quincey Mining Company Lake 
P.A. American Smelting & Refining Co. Electrolytic - — 
(Maurer, N. J.) 
¥ American Net & Refining Co. Electrolytic Brand or 
(Tacoma, Wash.) Marks Producer Grade 
B. & M. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Electrolytic B. C. R. British Copper Refiners, Ltd. Fire Refined High 
AE Andes Copper Mining Co. Electrolytic Conductivity 
BOLIDEN Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag Electrolytic N. H. E. Nassau Smelting & Refining Fire Refined High 
omen sour Refiners Ltd. Electrolytic Co., Ine. Conductivity » 
(Montreal) A M CO United States Metals Fire Refined Hig 
Peru Cerro de Pasco Corporation Electrolytic RHC Refining Company Conductivity 
Chile Copper Company Electrolytic oe ee 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. Electrolytic Brand or 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Electrolytic Marks Producer Grade 
Lewin Metals Corporation Electrolytic *** (3 Star) Braden Copper Company __ Fire Refined 
Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. Electrolytic K CM Kennecott Copper Corporation (other t an 
: : - . M TD Messina (Transvaal) Lake & Fire 
Norddeutsche Affinerie Electrolytic Development Co. Refined 
Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. Electrolytic P. D. M. Phelps Dodge Corporation High 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. Electrolytic R +United States Metals Conductivity) 
(For Adolph Lewisohn Selling Corp.) Refining Company 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. Electrolytic 28 ° : : 
Pilon Delite Ceunestiion Electrolytic Official List of Approved Refiners 


Raritan Copper Works Electrolytic Whose CATHODES are deliverable against Commodity 
Rhokana Corporation Electrolytic Exchange Inc Copper Contract 
’ ” 


Rudnici Bakra i Topionice Electrolytic 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga Electrolytic ——- Suemhe 2 eines Co. Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. 
+United States Metals Refining Co. Electrolytic dndee Gannet Wlaiee Ga. = Norddeutsche Affinerie 

AMCO +United States Metals Refining Co. Electrolytic Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 
OFHC +United States Metals Refining Co Electrolytic Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd. Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 

- a a . : “ ore Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. Phelps Dodge Corporation 
WEK Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. Electrolytic Chile Copper Company Raritan Copper Works 
Consolidated Mining & Rhokana Corporation 

Smelting Co. Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
Kennecott Copper Corp. United States Metals Refining Co. 
Lewin Metals Corp. Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. 


Refined At Producer Brand Mark 


Federal, Ill., U S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *ALTON 
Carteret, N. J., U.S. United States Metals Refining Co. **A M CC 
Monterrey, Mexico American Smelting & Refining Co. *ASARC ° MONTERREY 
Port Pirie, Australia Broken Hill Associated Smelters *B.H.A.S 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. National Lead Co., American Lead Plant taBLUE ARROW AMERICAN 
LEAD CORP. 
Braubach a/Rhein, Germany Blei-und Silberhutte Braubach *Braubach dopp. 
raff. Deutschland 
Idaho, U. S. Bunker Hill Smelter *BUNKER “C” HILL 
Orya, Peru Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. *CERRO PERU 
Collinsville, Ill., U. S. St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. taC Ts AL 
ST. L. S. & R. CO. 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico Compania Metalurgica Penoles, S.A. **C.M. F. y A.M. 
Alton, Ill., U. S. St. Joseph Lead Company *DOE RUN 
Oker, Germany Unterharzer Berg- und Huttenwerke *HARZ 99.985, HARZ 99.9 
Joplin, Mo., U. S. Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. *EAG a E-PICHER 
Kamioka, Japan Mitsui Mining Co. *E.M.K 
Stolberg, Rhineland, Germany Stolberger Zinc Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau und Hattenbetrieb *Eschweiler raffine 
Federal, Ill., U. 8S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *FEDERAL 
Chicago, Ill., U. S | Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. ‘GB 
Hoboken, Belgium Societe Generale Metallurgizue de Hoboken *H.E.R. Escaut 
Alton, Ill., U. S. St. Joseph Lead Company *HERCULANEUM 
Omaha, Neb., U. S. International Smelting & Refining Co. *ILR 
Monsanto, Ill., U. S. Lewin-Mathes Co. +tMONSANTO 
Monteponi, Italy Societa di Monteponi *Monteponi 
~ — Monreale, Sardinia, Montevecchio Societa Italiana del Piombo e dello Zinco *Montevecchio 
taly 
Hammond, Ind., U. S. Metals Refining Company +M R CO METALS REFINING 
0 


+Subsidiary, The American Metal Co., Ltd. 





co. 
Omaha, Neb., U. s. American Smelting & Refining Co. *OMAHA & GRANT 
Overpelt, Belgium Compagnie des Metaux d-Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie, S.A. *Overpelt extra-raffine 
0.V.-L.L.-Dur. 
Megrine, Tunis Ste. Min. & Metall. de Penarroya *Penarroya 
Penarroya, Sopwith & Cartagena, Ete Min. & Met. de Penarroya *Penarroya 
Spain 
Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *PERTH AMBOY 
Genoa, Italy Societa di Pertusola *Pertusola 
Alton, Ill., U. S. St. Joseph Lead Company *sT. 7. 
Collinsville, as Oe B. St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 3T. 
Selby, C J = * American Smelting & Refining Co. *SE 
Trail, Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. *TADANAC 
Baelen- Away Belgium Ste. des Mines and Founderies de Zine de la Vieille-Montagne *Three Stars 
Anglem Vieille-Montagne Bar 

Mezica, Yugoslavia Central European Mines, Limited *TRECA 
Perth Amboy, N. J., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *TSUMCO 
Hoboken, Belgium The Tsumeb Corporation *TSUMCO 
Midvale, Utah, U. S. United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company *USS CO 
E. Chicago, Ind., U. S. United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company *U S 8S CO ELECTRO 
Norfolk, Va., U. 8. Virginia Lead Smelting Corp., The taVIRGINIA 
Staten island, a feo & A. Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. Nassau Blue 
Newark, N. J., U. S. ‘A. Hudson Smelting & Refining Co. Hudson 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. Bers & Co., Inc. Schuylkill 

*Deliverable against: Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts without Certificate of Assay. 

**Subsidiary of the American Metal Co., Ltd. 

tDeliverable against Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts with Certificate of Assay of one of the Official Assayers of the Exchange. 

aSubsidiary of National Lead Co. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 
Primary Secondary Produciion Customers End of Period Blister Refined Total 








252,249 9,671 252,171 220,538 402,294 A + 23,533 +33,652 
224,304 7,403 239,756 204,360 430,301 + 30,129 
226,891 231,669 231,400 424,612 — 5,811 
September .... 234,981 228,480 225,831 418,929 - — 5,683 
October 254,845 266,938 246,078 428,032 + 9,103 
November .... 253,717 i 259,052 255,133 426,801 — 1,231 
December .... 245,183 ,238 264,272 218,347 458,340 + 31,539 
Total 2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 + 103,920 +89,321 
1958 
January 251,064 14,317 261,853 259,878 448,900 + 3, — 9,440 — 5,912 
February 230,716 6,506 247,562 224,709 469,747 \ + 20,847 +10,507 
March 247,942 8,972 259,157 229,941 493,326 +- 23,579 + 21,336 
Arril 215,461 11,946 226,895 210,412 501,166 ee. + 1,840 + 8,352 
May 218,387 11,190 225,771 212,993 498,516 — 2,650 + 1,156 
June 214,283 11,414 228,387 240,825 476,823 5 —21,963 —24,233 
July . 216,315 9,516 229,578 220,801 475,164 , — 1,659 — 5,406 
August 224,393 9,381 217,914 247,061 436,532 —38,632 


In U.S. A. 


96,334 9,618 151,785 121,101 155,365 
95,893 8,792 134,640 102,479 165,549 
: 86,141 6,386 127,805 85,219 191,515 
August 89,680 9,246 128,480 107,622 192,931 
September .... 87,270 6,925 117,821 103,718 176,813 
October 93,078 9,029 129,832 114,032 166,976 
November 90,045 8,312 129,051 107,549 161,552 
December .... 95,285 8.613 136,135 84,446 181,024 
ye 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 181,024 + 60,379 
1958 
January ...... 94,735 13,855 136,748 110,557 176,287 — 4,737 
February ..... 87,130 6,222 128,299 93,784 201,223 + 24,936 
March 90,366 8,607 130,075 78,683 238,641 + 37,418 
86,123 11,475 120,467 81,930 251,099 + 12,458 
80,628 10,488 115,978 78,631 253,463 finials |. 2,364 
71,092 10,980 107,918 100,796 244,450 
64,444 8,858 110,130 77,523 242,781 
67,586 8,906 100,640 86,982 215,560 


Outside U. S. A.* 


153,230 838 124,278 136,043 221,396 

156,356 879 117,531 118,059 234,745 

138,183 1,017 111,951 119,231 238,908 

137,211 719 103,189 123,778 231,681 

147,711 637 110,659 122,113 242,116 

: 161,767 697 137,106 132,046 261,056 

Nov. 163,672 627 130,001 147,591 265,249 

December 625 128,137 133,901 277,316 

Total 1,783,119 210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 
1958 

January ..»- 156,329 462 125,105 149,321 272,613 

February 143,586 284 119,263 130,925 268.524 

March ....... 157,606 365 129,082 151,258 254,685 

Avril 129,338 471 106,428 128,482 250,067 

137,759 702 109,793 134,302 245,053 

143,191 584 120,469 140,029 231,373 

’ .. 151,871 658 119,448 143,278 232,383 

August ... 156,807 475 117,274 160,078 220,972 


* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia. Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 


1957 


Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 


Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 30.24 43.00 36.00 25.69 30.48 50.22 34.87 24.577 . 30.12 f 36.00 25.69 
Feb. 33.00 44.03 33.318 25.00 . 33.00 52.07 32.273 23.557 . 33.00 \ 33.182 25.00 
Mar. 33.222 46.00 32.00 25.00 . 33.667 53.11 30.952 23.326 . 33.56 : 32.00 25.00 
Apr. 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 . 36.00 4888 31.24 23.66 . 36.00 : 32.00 25.00 
May 36.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 26.00 44.9291 30.163 23.865 246.00 46.00 32.00 25.00 
June 36.00 46.00 30.955 25.36 36.00 40.00 29.60 25.52 36.00 46.00 30.955 25.00 
July 36.00 41.56 29.25 26.125 36.00 38.14 28.39 26.231 36.00 41.68 29.25 25.75 
Aug. 37.81 40.00 28.639 26.50 . 40.14 39.32 27.862 26.52 37.46 40.00 28.611 26.50 
Sept. 43.00 4000 27.031 .... . 50.00 39.00 25.948 .... . 43.00 40.00 27.00 
Oct. 43.00 39.308 27.00 eee - 45.99 37.192 25.722 ..... - 43.00 39.321 27.00 
Nov. 43.00 36.00 27.00 sides 45.84 35.96 25.435 .... 43.00 36.00 27.00 
Dec. 43.00 36.00 27.00 eves 49.42 35.45 25.26 new 43.00 36.00 27.00 
Aver. 37522 41.992 30.183 .... . 39.38 42.797 28.93 cee . 37.51 41.975 30.162 
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ae le Mine Production of Co 
Fabricators Copper Statistics a + "United - je" 


Unfilled 
Fabricators’ ef Refined Fabricators’ Sales by Copper Fabricators’ 
Stocks of by Fab. f Ww Fabricators Censmd. Stocks Ove 1955 
win man ta “Gan te 06eeee | 68,622 2,140 921,888 992,600 
956 


. 6,603 150 80,452 87,205 
331,499 32,652 292,157 275,608 1,391,477 —203,614 79'681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


380,881 26,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869  — 74,678 6607 172 «86,431 93,210 


"6.082 163 90.256 

360,526 58,125 136,581 1,231,840 22,549 emia 196 95167 
” 6579 «©2387 94.443 

1,418,241 7,198 200 ; 93,274 


7,793 129 90,320 
388,823 135,637 319,279 282,314 130,973 jap 6,101 154 84,757 
392,143 140,348 319,056 291,465 133,609 Aug. 7,572 133 895 87,038 
413,979 135,071 319,247 266,239 121,961 Sept. 6.083 132 85,338 
435,083 131,023 318,592 249,352 124,727 Oct. 4614 147 87,753 
451,126 114,223 324,970 227,097 113,835 Nov. 7,063 70 : 87,981 
465.015 109.040 334.584 220.810 81,275 Dec. 6,962 67 1,0 88,109 
457,679 115,295 338,818 221,975 117,427 Ttl. 79,369 1,800 995,753 1,076,922 
445,679 114,981 338,488 204,154 115,867 1958 
440.706 112 893 336,856 198.517 119,440 Jan. 17,615 164 82,476 90,255 
435,216 110,792 335,829 178,814 119,441 Feb. 6,826 125 74,766 81,717 
437,187 117,601 336,217 183,834 99,223 Mar. 17,517 123 79,594 87,234 
1,416,378 April 7,035 161 76,911 84,107 


May 6,522 152 «71,717 78,391 
435,635 107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 June 5,801 155 62,662 68,618 
422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 
429,410 104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 
429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 
434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115,355 
426,905 82,919 340,743 153,042 110,527 
432,918 85,728 341,684 144,410 77,991 
429,627 82,768 344,315 144,375 110,323 
425,168 80,436 344,530 144,538 106,927 
420,130 80,774 341,869 138,420 119,161 
428,520 68,249 345,832 128,719 
430,171 : 347,465 138,631 


+++++++] 1] | 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works 
No. 1 No. 2 Light Re 
Cepper Copper Cepper finery 
Scrap Serap Scrap Brase* 
1957 
7102 May ..25.985 24.485 22.235 
1,279,086 June ..25.353 23.853 21. 
July ..24.21 22.71 20.46 
445,514 , 348,426 . 94,642 - 31, Aug. ..23.26 21.76 19.51 
452,673 : 351,035 128,330 86,625 4 Sept. .21.198 19.698 18.948 
448,125 ; 346,875 141,387 83,694 4 Oct. ..21.28 19.78 17.53 
450,442 ; 347,607 145,623 79,613 ‘ Nov. ..21.293 19.793 17.543 
441,001 ‘ 346,404 138,190 88,447 Dec. ..20.78 19.28 17.03 
433,526 ‘ 330,301 145,162 109,011 4. 30. Av. ...24.38 2288 20.76 
431,796 5 326,263 153,529 79,353 , oe 
i f ‘ , Jan. ..19.44 17.94 15.69 
— 7 wenn sehen 96,717 r sees Feb. ..18.955 17.455 15.205 
: — Mar. .19.21 17.71 15.46 
~ Sevap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters Apr. ..19.60 18.10 15.85 


% May ..20.02 18.52 16.27 
and Refineries in United States June ..2193 2043 1818 
(In Short Tons) July ..22.52 21.02 18.77 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Aug. 22.62 21.12 18.87 
Jan. ... 17,084 5,765 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 16,024 —- 
Feb. ... 20,238 2, 5,153 3,633 10,337 8,490 15,198 14,497 11,145 9,518 *Oor ‘ary content for material having a dry 
Mar. ... 20,678 3,53 7,912 5,243 19,991 9,738 12,198 5,92 13,934 11,783 eopper content in excess of Fo. 
Apr. ... 15,968 2,304 8,553 6,214 16,583 9,004 13,162 7,233 14,288 15,279 
May... 14,237 748 8,458 8,033 10,857 8,687 15,133 20,808 12,397 13,989 ’ 
June |... 8,809 523 «8.628 4.425 10.945 13.309 14,765 ‘758 11,949 13.945 Brass Ingot | Makers Scrap 
July ... 7,762 ¥ 6,642 5,188 9,063 10,260 9,988 2,63: 8,926 12,185 e ° 
Aug. ... 8,246 45% 6,113 5,003 7,137 10,100 12,197 2: 11,645 896 Copper Buying Prices 
Sept. ... 10,980 90% 3,56 4,667 9,042 10,641 15,037 : ; aa 
Oct. ... 6,401 9,45$ 3,336 4,602 10,065 11,662 12,897 (Average Prices) 
Nov. ... 15,347 25 3,179 4,724 7,815 10,879 9,865 e i ‘or 
Dec. ... 10,533 17 4,538 6,208 11,476 14,876 13,180 61! 28 cme per pound del. refinery f 
: ee ae is 000 Ibs. of each yerade) 

Total ..156,303 142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 ; Net No. 2 o. 1 Heavy 

. Copper Copper } a Yellow 
* As compiled by Copper Institute. Scrap Serap sition Brass 


pes ..25.985 24.485 23.144 17.144 
Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments |.25.353 23.853 22.83 16.65 


(Net Tons) . 24.21 22.71 22.01 15.71 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are » 2-23.26 21.76 21.56 15.63 
ee we Ingot Brass and Bronze industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of the . .21.198 19.698 18.635 13.563 
eliveries of the entire industry. 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952, 19531954 19551956 = 19571958 Oct. . .21.28 19.78 19.067 
Jan. .... 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,415 28,315 24,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 25,681 20,468 . ..-21.293 19.793 
Feb. .... 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 24,949 20,769 17,413 . een 19.28 
Mar. .... 24,282 14,550 22,494 31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,713 28,310 21,948 18,825 24.37 22.87 
Apr. .... 25,177 10,695 22,118 30,472 22,547 25, 24.746 : 25.808 231507 18.009 0 00 Oe ‘ 
May... 23,716 11,114 23,643 33,267 21,740 21, 22,269 23, 23,437 22,087 17,191 19.44 17.94 
June .... 24,401 9,696 25,093 33,817 21,274 20, 22,348 23, 18,842 18,888 17,962 » + +dd, . 
July .... 20,456 10,220 21,609 32,016 18,947 19,321 17,074 513 17,364 16,695 16,658 . ..18.955 17.455 
Aug. .... 24,098 14,194 26,689 25,285 21,807 20, 21,684 27, 23,812 19,654 17,882 . .19.21 17.71 
Sept. .... 23,641 16,208 28,811 22,285 22,770 21,463 22,464 e 20,929 19,670 . 19.60 18.10 
Oct. .... 21,559 18,026 32,240 23,124 26,811 ' 24,080 25,228 23,045 22,800 . e 0080? ° 
Nov. .... 21,731 18,488 31,748 23,544 23,441 ; 23,061 265, 21,818 19,767 .. ..19.923 18.423 
Dec. .... 20,954 17,950 28,575 20,987 22,983 . 21,274 21, 18,046 16,875 ... . 21.93 20.43 


++t+t+t4+t+4+444+ 








Total ....279,500 175,643 303,563 $32,378 277,736 271,251 263,233 298,406 274,096 248,291 .. 22.52 21.02 
21,292 14,637 25,297 27,615 23,145 22,694 21,936 24,867 22,841 20,681 ..... . 32.62 21.12 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

October .. 

November 

December 
Total 

1957 


January ... 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1958 
January 
February 


August 


Stock At 

Beginning 
43,560 
81,152 
28,855 


40,542 
42,314 
37,192 


41,181 
42,905 
48,699 
46,184 
57,444 
58,085 
64,861 
68,009 
60,633 


101,206 


. 119,522 


128,754 
143,136 
155,121 
163,504 


164,860 


Productioui 

Primary & 

Secondary 
533,883 
551,618 
547,153 


54,815 
50,744 
54,063 
613,293 


50,854 
48,102 
52,357 
56,170 
51,718 
48,203 
47,100 
48,191 
50,436 
52,041 
48,771 
50,500 
604,353 


47,665 
47,133 
43,441 
40,984 
47,487 
44,636 
38,827 


39,520 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Total 
Supply 
577,443 
632,770 
639,872 


95,357 
93,058 
91,254 
644,382 


92,035 

90,917 
101,056 
102,354 
109,162 
106,288 
111,961 
116,200 
111,069 
106,723 
107,812 
121,374 
645,534 


139,263 
148,339 
162,963 
169,738 
190,623 
199,757 
202,331 


204,380 


Stock 
At End 
81,152 
92,719 
31,089 


42,314 
37,192 
41,181 


42,905 
48,699 
46,184 
57,444 
58,085 
64,861 
68,009 
60,633 
54,682 
59,041 
70,874 
91,598 


101,206 
119,522 
128,754 
143,136 
155,121 
163,504 
164,860 


169,302 


Domestic 
Shipments 
488,437 
475,551 
531,339 


45,254 
47,349 
44,191 
529,484 


40,549 
37,517 
38,225 
37,583 
35,334 
37,257 
38,582 
49,406 
51,859 
40,447 
32,193 
24,108 
463,060 


33,422 
23,832 
28,885 
22,172 
30,021 
32,078 
31,948 
34,254 


In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 
to other than domestic consumers. 





Laalennetell Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


1954 
{D565 
Total 
1956 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1957 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 


Cable 


75,412 


72,418 


5,974 
6,786 
6,744 
6,490 
8,502 
3,497 
7,712 
6,354 
7,988 
6,096 
6,440 


80,360 


5,297 
5,103 
5,956 
6,731 
6,976 
3,726 
5,249 
5,406 
4,880 
3,671 
2,950 
2,499 


58,444 


2,938 
2,899 
3,133 
3,207 
3,216 
3,463 
3,169 
3,481 


Amm. 
30,246 


27,599 


2,435 
1,300 
2,950 
2,825 
2,150 
904 
1,497 
1,850 
1,715 
2,351 
1,449 
24,501 


2,800 
1,450 

52 
2,250 
2,200 
2,250 


2,500 
1,350 
25,452 


550 
1,750 
1,200 

900 
1,850 
1,950 
1,250 
2,415 


Foil 
2,811 


2,622 
384 


101 
310 


66,088 
88,461 


5,983 
4,903 
4,839 
5,027 
4,167 
5,007 
6,834 
6,303 
7,108 
8.556 
5,832 
70,614 


" 85 
135 
135 
"85 
1,435 
200 


Batt’y 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Brass 


Making dries 


5,192 
3,960 


275 
321 
260 
131 
186 
80 
713 
230 
286 
226 
160 
3,158 


671 
508 
686 
909 
270 
666 
566 
650 
850 
881 
493 
270 
7,420 


521 

90 
681 
580 
866 
480 
515 


Sun- 
57,369 9, 
52,994 


Job- 
bers 


13, 


Unclas- 
sified 


229,264 
270,251 


170 
034 


3,592 
3,915 
3,522 
3,513 
3,645 
2,859 
4,443 
5,038 
4,955 
5,573 
7,258 
56,851 


4,002 
4,820 
4,614 
2,958 
3,871 
5,071 
5,310 
6,246 
5,782 
4,203 
3,800 
2,607 
53,284 


5,173 
1,643 
3,149 
2,831 
3,071 
4,217 
4,157 
6,399 


871 
1,331 
1,376 

964 
1,021 
1,453 
1,262 
1,339 
1,493 

792 

394 

13,213 
1,191 

625 
1,064 
1,040 

634 
1,087 
1,110 
1,403 

891 

847 

706 

529 

11,127 


801 
888 
908 
533 
1,027 


19,897 
20,687 
24,985 
21,753 
21,787 
22,683 
26,358 
26,270 
21,574 
23,755 
22,573 
274,716 


19,502 
18,112 
18,674 
17,453 
16,558 
20,620 
19,260 
27,066 
29,739 
21,367 


18,594 
11,368 


Lead Prices at New York 


(Common Grade) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1955 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.12 
15.50 
15.50 
15.56 
15.14 


1956 
16.16 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.013 


1957 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
15.385 
14.32 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
13.704 
13.50 
13.00 
14.66 


Lead Sheet Prices 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1955 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.12 
20.50 
20.50 
20.56 


Battery Shipments 


1956 
21.66 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 


1957 
21.50 
21.50 
21,50 
21.50 
20.885 
19.82 
19.82 
19.50 
19.50 
19.204 
19.00 
18.50 


The following table shows replace- 
ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
Street, Inc., for the Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers: 


(In thousands of units) 


1955 
. 1,518 
. 1,691 
. 1,356 
. 1,315 
. 1,614 
. 1,842 
. 2,078 
. 2,852 
. 3,120 
. 3,120 
. 2,697 
. 2,625 


1956 
2,058 
1,340 
1,348 
1,368 
1,761 
1,807 
2,178 
2,571 
2,711 
3,015 
2,592 
2,265 


1957 
2,638 
1,961 
1,254 
1,178 
1,605 
1,878 
2,469 
2,856 
2,688 
3,042 
2,359 
2,015 


1958 
2,004 
1,803 
1,577 
1,242 
1,454 
1,773 
2,107 





25,828 


25,014 


25,943 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners  - Y- Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) — 11.00 ried * ore 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Mar. 14....10.50 May 2 13.15 
1 d —Inb bulli lead 5 
pe dpe (> ase oc. “In process Refined hn : ve oe ar eon 
in process smelters & to pig moniial Total 3 eee July +f 
at smelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks 4....11.25 July 14.00 


.--11.50 Sept. viele 


Or 
78,987 15,477 2,475 26,682 39,558 10,902 174,081 Rhee  ege, nae 
81,796 15,837 4,423 28,505 36,499 9,452 176,512 a oo 19.50 
76,985 16,856 29603 38,210 10,924 176,094 heke E tee 
81,634 18,529 29.991 29,230 10,074 172,332 vouodbe Mar. 12.75 
17,787 15,991 28,083 29,361 11,181 166,816 vee eddy ai ihe oo 
78,253 12,022 ' 25,783 30,932 11,382 161,485 » 16....18. Mar. a 
82,197 9,095 25,627 25,360 11,832 158,243 - 21....14. — wee 

f. 9 

77,918 12,222 25,092 29,435 11,746 159,249 ene eR a 
80,451 10,636 25,827 32,418 10,487 163,880 OO alanis i. a ae 
81,274 11,880 25,728 38,479 10,220 171,975 619.00 ‘Aus 25... 14.25 
82,461 14,598 ; 25,401 36,390 172,237 » 2. . 9819, Aug. mat 
81,061 17,035 20,890 48,053 179,135 Pe ee Bn 
81,364 11,585 21,002 48,286 175,107 vie "**"17'00 Sept. ete 875 
82,730 12,036 22,380 55,358 185,567 . eaaeo Oct. Rater 
97,111 11,479 22,917 59,348 202,048 ++ BD Oct. 5...-1 ». 
84,205 13,029 22,439 51,080 182,973 “yee 1955 
80,662 11,905 20,351 44,467 170,775 +++ 16 “ Sept. 23...15.00- 
76,230 14,220 18,695 47,460 170,724 . +++ + 15.0 15.5 
65,341 11,646 21,867 59,755 11,119 173,275 . eae tg ~ + err 
79,362 11,019 23,154 79,741 11,857 207,912 » 8... .14.00 1956 
79,738 11,510 24,535 88,517 12,689 220,667 » 10....14.20 Jan, 4....16.50 
79,588 9,546 7 22,834 107,213 12,309 235,250 . 11....14.50 Jan. 18....16.00 
83,185 10,692 : 21,766 116,610 12,144 246,584 . 20....14.25 1957 
86,053 11,838 20,524 130,668 12,468 263,689 . 24....14.00 May 9....15.50 
79,482 11,059 20,188 141,967 13,154 267,860 . 22....14.25 May 16....15.00 
80,060 9,012 é 22,092 150,648 12,856 276,238 . 29....14.50 June 11....14.00 
83,606 12,438 21,615 154,378 10,482 283,379 . $1....14.75 Oct. 14....13.50 
Dec. 2....13.00 


. e ; . +. 14.50 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap » 12.0214.00 apr. 1....12.00 


. -+--18.50 May 14....11.50 
By U. S. Smelters (a) +++ 18.90 June 2....11.50 
Mar. 10....13. June 3 11.00 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of a Ibs.) — Apr. "F800 a 18.1150 
of lead receipts hee. 16.<.: 12.50 July 1... ockbee 
Receipts of lead in ore in scra in ore, a <4 ce rr pus. Hd pt 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b & tcrap or ee PSE y a0 Ss 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 **OPS Ceiling. 
1953 Total 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 ‘ Ce aera 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 Antimonial Lead Stocks 
_ Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 at Primary Refineries 


(A.B.MS.) 
July 13,476 43,440 3,207 46,647 (In tons of 2 2, 000 Ibs.) 


August 20,726 51.838 5,885 57,723 End of. 1955 1956 1957 1958 
September 16,276 45,007 3,351 48,358 Jan. ..14,902 8,389 10,487 12,689 
October 12,350 5,439 51,403 Feb. ..12,204 9,095 10,220 12,309 
November 14,308 Mar. ..12,385 10,289 9,794 12,144 
December 4 15,095 2 Apr. ..11,740 10,690 9,391 12,468 
Total 192,318 55,925 616,792 May ..11,055 10902 9,799 13,154 
1957 June .10,233 9,452 9,503 12,856 
Januar 30,632 19,961 4 July .. 9,779 10,924 8,661 10,482 
: 31,410 15,059 py tt Het Aug. .. 7,252 10,074 9,553 10,889 
33,445 18,813 3,058 55.316 Sept. . 7,461 11,181 10,215 ria 
31,343 13,042 2'848 47.233 Oct. .. 8,085 11,382 11,861 
32,138 12,324 : 3,431 47,893 Nov. .. 9,263 11, or ty ‘a87 
29,896 19,592 2,272 51,760 Dec. .. 9,893__11 
pad oa ane 50,414 Antimonial Lead Production 
26,479 13,757 4'375 olan by Primary Refineries 
29,342 13,782 4,386 (ABMS.) 
November .... 25,809 17,251 3,258 ania Bi, tons ns of 2,000 Ibs.) = 
December .... 27,105 26,610 3,791 -wochgua 1 9! 


“9 5,045 5, 3,743 
Total 356,409 206,901 563,310 42537 = — ey 3.657 
1958 


Mar... 6,202 5,526 5, 3,527 
25,537 22,097 47,634 3,507 Apr. .. 5,343 5,818 ; 3,655 
16,400 40,189 , May .. 4,737 5,405 4,827 
20,038 41,773 June .. 4,792 4,456 . 3,992 
15,821 40,925 ; July .. 1,153 3,853 i 2,775 
10,228 37,655 39, 522 Aug. .. 2,946 5,343 é 5,244 
13,811 42,388 43,754 Sept. . 6,650 ere 
19,692 41,891 j 43,596 Oct. .. 8,016 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 7,985 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 6,907 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the : 
actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, 


plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 64,037 66,180 67,541 
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U.S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption Lead Imports and Exports 

(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British peacigs or saan Metal By Principal Countries 
— (A. B M. S.) 

Metal Products — aa — (In tons of 2,240 pounds) Repentes in pigs, ‘bars, ete; metric tons 

Site eevee "8,997 1,277 1.226 1956 1957 nwnaCN~” Poets 

Brass and bronze 8,985 1,486 1,579 ' 29,657 29,607 1958 


Cable covering 37,780 6,356 7,290 29,219 27,855 yy s+ ist.) ....35.899 48.651 





—s = 4 — _ = ar. 30, 29,144 29,713 Canada (s.t.) ... 201 
( cllapetble ies 4,029 626 686 £ 27,246 26,230 Belgium , ae 
Foil 1813 408 381 J 152 31,574 28,839 Denmark 947 
Pipes, traps and bends 10,150 1,544 1,763 28,607 28,624 wnneesl we ’ 1,950 
Sheet lead . 1,007 gra ,834 27,604 27,201 Ttaly* y, . ; 
vexed a oe Tn ae : , 24,756 wees Netherlands .... 2: 2,392 
posts, ete. .-.-....-. 70,209 12,286 864 pt. ‘ 29,519 er Norwey H 455 
Storage battery oxides 70,887 11,486 325 Sweden a 495 
mane metal 165 119 61 ‘ ; Penne patie Switzerland 4 1,046 
Type metal 2,905 2,180 2,072 ° ’ . pds U.K. (1.t.) ff 12,153 
. 2C. ’ 26,530 “se India* (1.t.) ‘ee 
Total $20,123 52,741 54,15 EXPORTS 
ee ee an Total ...353,085 347,699 ©... M.S (st)... 95 28 
— =e eee 576 VRS ie 4 ———— ae sas Nel ae ths ; 4346 ; be 
Other” 336 : . Denmark 371 288 
Total 40,734 6,362 A P A ‘ ti aan s es a 
pals: ether'ands .... 
: ae lead 79,842 12,434 ahaa " were ae W.7t . 2,232 he 
Mise. chemicals 231 fr) y* ) Jat 
- P o aan Sweden : 1,838 
PUD condi uses: aaa Monthly Averag: Prices Switzerland .... 17 
Annealing 962 315 338 In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo ee 
Galvanizing 84 65 (Cen‘s per Ib. in ton lots) odesia* (1.t.) 1,011 783 


Weights and ‘ballast... 2,900 608 @ot 1955 1956 1957 1958 Australia’ (Lt.) 14,203 
; Jan. 2850 33.00 33.00 33.00 + Refined. 
Total 5,42! 1,002 1,012 +t Includes lead alloys. 
Other oll unclassified 7,43 aan 1,167 Feb. 28.50 33.00 33.00 30.818 ° British Ravens of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 


Mar. 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 tistics. 


+ Includes scrap. 





Total reported? 455,001 73,821 77,941 


Estimated unreported Apr. 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 
consumption 12,000 2,000 2,000 May 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 


, ; “ June 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 " 
Grand totalt 167,000 wate 80,000 July 28.50 33.00 33.00 29.00 French Lead Imports 


Daily averaget 2,580 2,445 2,667 Aug. 30.66 33.00 33.00 29.00 (A. B. M. 8.) 
; Sept. 33.00 33.00 33.00 sachs (ie iat an 
eC a ee ee ee | ee eee 254 
in tudes lend content of scrap used directly Nov. 33.00 33.00 33.00 Seok Ore (srors , uly 
n_nh nnd dnstaanh TS 2S ae ee Cee weight) 10,686 9,570 12,060 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays. Aver. 30.18 33.60 33.00 eon Algeria 676 827 ae 
: : . Morocco 8,743 10,910 
Consumers’ Lead Stocks. Receipts and Consumption Fr Ea. Africa.. 948 ... 1,150 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Pig lead 6,129 4,643 
; ; Stocks Belgium ei 254 447 
Stocks Net Receipts Consumed June 30, 
May 31, 1958 In June In June 1958 Germany , Pere wer 
Soft lead .. Fe aa 78,121 48,125 52,757 73,489 Algeria .... ... 3 14 
Antimonial lead .... 32,563 17,195 17,995 31,763 Morocco 3.412 1,837 
Lead in alloys .. 7,089 2,477 2,716 6,850 Tunisia ‘ 2,407 
Lead in copper-base scrap. . 1,394 1,114 1,140 1,368 Australia a 
Other countries 53 
Antimonial lead . si 30 











Total . a 119,167 68,911 *74,608 113,470 


* Excludes 2,851 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 482 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 


a U. K. Lead Imports 
Consumption of Lead by Class of Product (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) spemennss 


JUNE 

Lead in (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 

Soft Antimonial Lead in copper-base 1958 

lead lead alloys scrap Total May June July 


Metal products ...... 30,125 17,397 2,707 1,140 51,369 (Gross Weight) 
POUMOTAS. nc ccsceses 7,780 17 rer hoes 7,797 Lead and 
Chemicals ... 13,332 1 voce see 13,333 lead alloys ....12,153 18,115 10,189 
Miscellaneous 499 513 owes were 1,012 Australia 11,840 3,257 
Unclassified 1,021 67 9 er 1,097 Canada .... .. 3,405 3,355 3,705 
- pore Belgium 450 850 
52,757 17,995 2,716 1,140 74,608 Yugoslavia .... 492 197 
* Excludes 2,851 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 482 600 600 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. Other countries 958 1,378 1,580 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 
American Zinc Institute ee 
onthue ae GA ts Oe tant Er ten ee ce ee 
Seeck (Tons of 2,000 ee. é Deity Recounts sient 
=” nies — sone hove Total tea Pred. 1955 om 1957 1958 
94,221 910,354 849,246 18,189 128,256 © 995, 691 8,884 2,494 
8,884 31, 3: 836,800 42°067 39,046 ¢ 8, 21,901 2,553 - 11.50 13.46 13.50 10.00 
... 21,901 "43 803,343 56.202 36/626 96.1 87,160 2,627 - 11.50 13.50 13.50 10.00 
.s. 87,160 971, 818:850 18/326 42'332 size 180,843 2,661 - 1150 13.50 13.50 10.00 
». 180,843 6 ‘24% 787,022 27/929 108°957 924°808 124,277 2,875 - 11.93 13.50 13.50 10.00 
"40,979 1,081,018 1,007/619 19748 87200 1,114°316 40,979 2,82 jy —-:12.00 13.50 11.933 10.00 


85,918 83,968 1625 7,267 92,860 12.25 13.50 10.84 10.00 
43,007 81,238 59,085 287 10,196 69,568 59,577 2,6: 12.50 13.50 10.00 10.00 
9,577 q 


78,321 53,048 536 15,085 68,672 69,226 : 
69,226 83,080 34,219 : 14,501 49,531 102,775 2, _ 12.50 13.50 10.00 10.00 
102,775 89,549 70,707 238 16,075 88,017 104,307 2,889 
September 104,307 90,235 73,142 9: 18,301 92,377 102,165 3, . 12.96 13.50 10.00 
October 102,165 93,493 84,991 5 21,392 106,848 88,810 ; 
November 88,810 91,808 82,478 7 27,168 110,433 70,185 3,06 5 13.02 13.50 10.00 
December 70,185 98,234 80,772 5 18,354 99,797 68,622 
1956 Total 1,062,954 869,270 157,014 1,035,311 68,622 . 13.00 13.50 10.00 
1956 Mo. Avg. 88,850 72,439 13,085 86,275 
1957 . 13.00 13.50 10.00 
January ,62 93,452 67,273 15,377 83,100 78,974 3, 
February vf 88,078 67,731 5s 10,905 80,163 86,889 3,146 Aver. 12.305 13.497 11.40 
96,924 67,441 55s 25,608 94,607 89,357 3,1: 
96,506 55,000 , 23,921 80,332 105,531 3,2 —_—_—_—_—_—_—__ - 
96,855 60,729 2, 26,858 89,693 112,693 p 
90,719 54,275 f 14,324 69,957 3,05 . ° ° 
85.779 BT862 As 11186 73,055 «146,179 2.76 High Grade Zinc Prices 
84,166 70,318 9,871 81,049 9,296 2,71 
September 9,29 77,455 62,111 i 10,344 72,985 53,766 2,583 amen 
October 3, 81,492 66,225 37: 12,736 79,333 f 2,629 
November ......155,925 79,754 73,437 : 9,148 83,166 52,531 2,65 (Delivered) 
December 86,270 62,730 9,188 72,128 2,78: 
1957 Total .... 1,067,450 765,132 5, 179,466 815,567 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1958 
January 166,655 32,343 58,211 9,805 68,657 180,346 2,65 (Cents per pound) 
February 180,346 354 49,072 9,993 59,511 189,189 i 
2/274 48,948 8,763 57,822 203,641 2,3: 1955 1956 1957 
214 46,598 5S 5,927 62,684 221,171 2, 
71,018 51,390 2 caked 51,519 240,670 2,25 Jan. 12.85 14.81 14.85 
66,967 54,487 see 54,658 252,979 2,23: 
65,119 60,312 55 S48 60,187 257,911 2. Feb. 12.85 14.85 14.85 


August eee 52,927 68,718 591 ee 69,309 251,529 Mar. 12.85 14.85 14.85 
Apr. 13.28 14.85 14.85 


S. Consumption of Slab Zinc May 13.35 14.85 13.283 
iin, tite June 13.60 14.85 12.19 
By Industries (Short Tons) July 13.85 14.85 11.35 


Galvan- Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide y ‘ 
izers Casters products zinc & other Total Aug. 13.85 1485 11.35 


1950 Total 434,094 281,385 136,451 67,779 27,656 947,365 Sept. 1431 1485 11.35 
1951 ar poe ty a jrdimad Oct. 14.37 14.85 11.35 
1952 Total 286,0 165,311 51,50 ; 
1953 Total 305,846 177,801 58784 ; 977.636 Nov. 1435 1485 11.35 
1954 Total 286,817 107,293 45,979 876,130 Dec. 14.35 14.85 11.35 
1965 Total 404,790 144,816 50,363 39,302 1,081,468 Aver. 13.655 14.847 12.75 
26,003 12,218 3,431 1,260 80,976 a 
21,790 8,351 3,454 1,315 71,915 
21,425 5,193 2,187 2,883 45,648 i a onsumption 
26,814 8,420 2959 —-*76,255 U. K. Zine C P 
September .... 26,998 3,280 79,358 : 
October ’ 34,985 , ’ 3,695 93,877 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
November 32,812 3,539 87,224 Statistics) 
December 33,238 8,799 3,140 3,405 82,272 (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
em , 352,451 122,395 45,382 36,251 988,097 ones conn sons 
a eed bay XY ~— ooee ny oa Jan. .... 29,779 28,485 27,473 
ebruary . 5 15 ,284 Ef (75 nae ‘ 
30,946 8,860 3,553 18,384 Feb. .... 29,568 26,276 24,551 
oes oat 4,001 17,489 Mar. 28,650 27,049 26,967 
8,42 9,56 3,389 75,909 
27,688 8,710 3,613 13,464 Apr. .... 25,348 24,247 24,984 
pain bn aoe ene May .... 27,922 29,589 24,579 
' ,155 ,686 4,5 
35,499 10,963 3,385 57.206 July .... 23,826 25,934 23,794 
396 10,024 2,843 16,5 
27.927 7,854 2.679 67.421 Aug. 18,867 = 20,381 
358,543 111,114 39,544 20,486 924,063 Sept. 25,470 27,792 


January 9,115 3,183 1,664 : Se 27,784 29,552 
February 7,279 2,716 1,316 MOV. .... Bt,0ae 26,705 
6,871 3,138 1,724 ’ 
6.392 Dec. .... 24,134 24,419 
6,597 
6,643 Total 315,711 315,631 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(in short tons) 

Central Western 
States States 
57,300 293,818 534,730 


63,100 234,942 464,539 


Eastern 
States 


Total 
Us 
1953 
Total 183,612 
1954 
Total 166,487 
1955 
Total 163,230 
1956 
Total 175,310 


1957 
Jan. 18,586 
Feb. 15,989 
Mar. 17,834 
Apr. 18,245 
May __- 117,066 

16,981 


73,630 277,811 514,671 
61,080 301,253 537,643 


4,916 26,612 50,174 
4,658 25,434 46,080 
5,156 27,778 51,057 
4,912 28,557 51,714 
1,744 28,314 47,123 
June 2,855 25,664 45,940 
July 15,391 2,679 24,602 42,672 
Aug. 17,078 1,858 23,440 42,376 
Sept. 14,111 187 20,481 34,779 
Oct. 17,839 188 21,323 34,390 
Nov. 14,874 180 19,213 34,967 
Dec. 13,893 173 18,683 34,364 
Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 
105% 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


16,165 
13,652 
13,922 
15,719 
15,580 
14,931 


1,682 
1,365 
1,291 
1,311 
1,314 
1,490 


20,861 
18,528 
20,411 
22,375 
18,940 
17,174 


38,708 
33,545 
35,624 
39,405 
35,834 
33,595 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. 8, Baress of Mines) 


( short tons 
a le Western Total 
States States U.Ss.* 


150,302 228,607 390,161 


136,650 188,776 335,412 
138,940 169,804 317,352 


145,640 177,409 333,409 


10,670 15,635 27,109 
141,900 195,034 348,329 


12,513 16,714 30,229 
11,730 16,464 29,136 
11,875 18,022 30,865 
12,695 17,167 30,915 
11,107 17,760 29,855 
10.569 15.500 26,717 
11,430 15,032 
11,168 15,654 
9,935 14,087 
Oct. 759 12,392 14,950 
Nov. 619 10,170 12,519 
Dec. 599 9,887 12,393 
Ttl. 9,300 135,800 188,392 
1958 

Jan. 675 12,513 
Feb. 542 #11,356 
Mar. 526 4,633 
Apr. 487 12,438 
May 626 = 11,660 
June 615 10,662 


Eastern 
States 


1952 

Ttl. 11,252 
1953 

Ttl. 9,970 
954 


1 
Ttl. 8,608 


1955 
Ttl. 10,379 
1956 


Apr. 1,053 
May 988 
June 648 
July 532 
Aug. 674 
Sept. 744 


333,493 


12,613 
11,734 
13,148 
12,739 
11,939 
11,360 


25,801 
23,632 
18,307 
25,664 
24,225 
22,637 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 


Eastern 
States 
159,038 
553,982 


Missouri 


438,000 
377,200 


1955 Total 
1956 Total 
957 


23,350 


240,000 


17,400 
16,000 

5,500 
17,800 
22,870 


Western 
States 

36,103,723 

36,169,267 


3,145,297 
3,117,841 
3,001,938 
3,011,542 
3,036,720 4,816 
2,690,456 3,537 
2,673,590 810 
37,018,950 26,000 


2,939,634 324 
2,788,072 5 
2,834,641 10 
2,807,664 57 
2,746,539 60 


Alaska* 


33,804 
26,700 


2,081 
3,670 
4,665 
5,471 


Total 


36,734,565 
37,127,149 


3,220,216 
3,200,522 
3,082,433 
3,089,508 
3,119,228 
2,752,834 
2,732,225 
37,895,336 


3,002,716 
2,842,685 
2,878,285 
2,863,829 
2,811,309 





Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 


1951 
. 67,954 
. 62,740 
. 70,022 
67,701 
67,720 
67,454 
72,698 


1952 
76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
T7476 
78,368 
85,175 
76,882 
77,312 
74,639 
83,419 


1953 
89,895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 
108,219 
105,636 
110,291 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 
120,332 
125,089 
121,252 
127,056 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 
130,606 
134,655 
133,689 
140,748 


1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 
145,726 
151,624 

92,406 
132,316 
149,125 
145,081 
148,391 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
139,152 
145,174 
138,007 
142,157 
143,449 
129,278 
133,759 
135,024 
140,033 


1958 
139,910 
121,980 
134,019 
128,559 
129,083 
115,325 
118,811 


Ttl. "836, ‘881 937,330 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 


26 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, 8. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 


Western 

States Alaska* Total 
1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 
1,607,930 204,300 1,814,228 


131,954 1,134 133,271 
124,555 1,495 126,203 
137,404 1,076 138,662 
130.116 130,381 
137,953 
129,196 
128,073 
126,219 
124,454 
136,248 
Nov. 125,796 
Dec. 123,250 
Ttl. 2,174 1,556,450 


1958 
Jan. 207 134,282 
116,392 


Feb. 147 

Mar. 174 123,808 

Apr. 192 124,705 125,615 
124,490 125,520 


May 203 
bd ‘Alaska totals based or mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.MLS.) 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1,768, 624 


137,226 
116,598 
124,078 


th de cial 


(In of 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other eatined forme) 
Dom.? F ont otal 


or. 
1953 Total 34,697 37,764 172,461 
1954 Total 38,059 39,422 17,481 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 65,881 
pod Total 38,157 40,160 78,317 
January 2,997 2,877 5,874 
2,925 5,801 


2,876 

3,166 6,526 

2,807 6,542 
3,874 
6,266 
6,311 





71,211 


January .. 7,071 


February .. 


3,520 
3,589 
2,465 
3,123 
2,597 
3,243 
2,127 
e separation vetween silver of 
and domestic origin on the basis of 


bars and other refined forms is only ap 
proximate. 


Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 


1955 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
87.08 


1956 
90.357 
90.90 
91.128 
90.875 
90.75 
90.46 
90.14 
90.614 
90.75 
90.722 
91.375 
Dec. 91.375 89.80 
Aver. 90.79 90.824 

Note The averages are based on the 
price of Pe bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1943. 


1957 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.307 
90.456 
90.31 
90.909 
90.602 
90.625 
90.382 


1958 
89.449 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 
88.625 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Apr. May 
Ore, matte & 

regulus (cont.) 11,105 4,547 

2 542 

500 


1,003 
3 


584 
727 
380 
Philippines .... 1 
U. of S. Africa .. 1,450 650 
Australia nes 31 
Other countries 62 36 
Blister copper 
(content) ....25,440 17,232 
6,427 
7,951 
1,100 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
U. of S. Africa .. 
Other countries 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes ...14,940 


4,547 
1,666 


643 
1,111 


9,015 
4,962 
441 
808 
Germany (W.) 
Sweden 
U. Kingdom ... 
Belgian Congo . 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 
U. of S. Africa .. 
Other countries 
Total Imports 
Crude & refined 51,485 
Old and scrap 
(content) .. 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 


166 
223 
2,042 


148 
225 


112 
30,794 
553 560 
588 344 


+ Includes 224 tons from Netherlands. 


U.S. Zinc Imports 


June 


12,329 
201 
652 

1,470 
45 
2,407 
1,295 
2,470 
2,142 
1,598 
42 

7 


25,035 
7,062 
14,063 
513 


1,729 
1,666 
2 
19,558 
8,948 
882 
3,909 
896 
2,782 
2,141 


56,922 
1,395 
583 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Apr. May 
Zine ore (cont.) 44,213 35,498 
13,586 12,087 

15,986 12,433 
15 
1,421 
105 


652 
251 


Guatema'‘a 
Honduras...... 
Bolivia 
Colombia 22 
, 5,679 
U. of S. Africa .. 3,227 
Australia 320 
Philippines .... 6 
Other countries 182 183 
Zinc blocks, 
Digs, etc. ..... 13,554 11,864 
3,461 
785 
1,451 
2,042 
Germany (W.). 
Italy 
Norway 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo . 
Australia 
Total Imports 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ...57,767 
Dross and skim. 67 
Old and worn out 36 
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110 

560 

1,212 

2,045 2,243 


47,362 
99 


June 
42,089 
14,964 
16,688 

164 
721 
85 


8,220 
572 
588 

6 
81 


13,304 
4,652 
2,199 

125 
1,220 
110 
551 
504 
221 
2,601 
1,121 


55,393 
100 


U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


May 





Apr. June 
Ore, conc., 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.) 
Refined ingots, 
a Rea 


1,098 1,996 


36,746 
115 


21,232 
123 
ee 100 
Argentina 1,157 110 
ee ere 533 70 
Austria oT 7 ‘te 
22 
11,266 
8,448 
3,197 
923 
280 
448 
1,399 
7,756 
13 
1,010 


3,287 
2,485 
1,908 
532 
280 
560 
7127 
9,756 


5,680 
2,110 
1,731 
. 1,091 

336 


Germany (W.) . 
Italy 
Netherlands 


615 
9,709 


Switzerland .... 
U. Kingdom .... 
754 1,126 
466 +e 
Australia 112 112 
Other countries 58 34 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined. .24,876 37,844 23,228 
Pipes & tubes ... 70 249 262 
Plates & sheets. . 26 11 10 
Rods, brush-cop- 
per, castings, 
rolls, segments 
(finished 
forms) n.e.s. .. 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cabley .... 
Weatherproof 
wire?* 19 4 
Insulated copper 
1,145 839 


wire n.e.s.1 ... 

* Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. a 

+ Gross weight; n.e.s., not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 5 


May 


56 
112 





Apr. June 

Convper scrap, un- 
(new 

2,307 1,778 

20 20 

86 eae 

Germany ‘(W.) 1,837 1,339 

Netherlands ... 67 28 

83 

308t 


159 

Other countries 55 138 
Copper-base 

scrap, alloyed* 

(new and old) 2,907 4,403 2,157 

46 281 

a 6 


Germany (W.) 711 550 
Italy 7 86 
Netherlands ... 15 
Portugal PU 
Spain eum 80 
Switzerland .... aan 
U. Kingdom .... aye aie 
India 9 
Japan 1,130 
Hong Kong .... nee 
Other countries 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

+ Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phos- 
phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 


U. S. Lead Im 


ports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





Apr. 
Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) ....17,363 


Guatemala 
Honduras 
Bolivia 
Colombia 


Australia 

Philippines .... 

Korea 

Other countries 
Base bullion 

(content) 

Peru baie 

Other countries 335 
Pigs and bars .. .35,899 

4 


335 


Germany (W.) 
Netherlands 
Spain 
U. Kingdom .... 
Yugoslavia 
Morocco 
Australia 
Total Imports 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined . .53,597 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 
Lead content 
thereof 


U. S. Zinc Ex 


261 
462 


11,333 
1,955 
215 
722 
174 
266 
173 
3,391 
2,098 
2,116 
185 
38 


48,651 


2,987 
16,975 
7,673 
110 

8 

265 
110 
1,653 
112 
11,003 


1,755 


59,984 


715 
239 
196 


ports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


_—_—_— 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1958 





Apr. 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 136 


Other countries 
Total Exports 
Ore, conc., slabs, 
blocks 

Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings 

Battery shells and 
parts, unas- 
sembled 

Rolled in sheets, 
plates and strips 
and die 
castings 

Zinc & Zinc Al- 
loys in crude and 
semifrabicated 
forms 

Zine Oxide 


May June 

79 10 

1 mee 
36 
34 
8 


79 
75 


23 


141 
264 


111 
200 


Comparative Metal Prices 


Copper, Domestic 
Electro., Del Valley.... 
Lease (he. F.2d 2: 5.05 
P. W. Zine (E. St. Louis, 
f.o.b.) eee . 6.06 
New York, del. . 3s 
Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y. - 
Aluminum ingot 99'4% +. .20.00 


f.o.b edo ‘A 


Antimony (RLM. brand, 
12.% 


OPA 

Av. 1958 
1946 Aug. 21 
14.876 26.50 
8.25 10.76 


5.06 10.00 
15.00 


14.530 





1964 
org 
Total 
1956 
Total 
igus 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dee. - 

Total 
195% 

Jan 

Feb. 


(a) 


(a) 

+++ 868,721 
. 1,036,702 
1,138,134 
96,363 
98,910 
96,334 
95,893 


hhepertod by Copper Institute. C 


Mexico 
(crude) 


fe) 
59,030 
61,583 
69,918 


5,688 


5,8 
6, 
6, 


5,996 


(@) 


372,814 


447,288 
506,251 


42,596 
31,761 


43,765 


41,578 
39,648 
40,205 
16,115 
23,264 
$4,811 


rude, * 


World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of ance Peunés) 


Peru Fed. Norway 
Rep. of 


3,000 
3,227 
4,786 
46,141 


8,990 
3,235 
3,497 
4,010 
3,481 
3,405 
3,780 


) 
258,259 
286,805 
279,461 


23, 955 
23,127 
21,786 
255,710 


23,790 
21,792 
25,161 
23,286 
24,543 
22,937 


(f) 
14,205 
14,876 
16,457 


931 
1,635 
1,608 
1,455 
1,418 
1,649 
1,725 
1,581 
1,464 
1,424 

17,265 


1,554 
1,340 
1,569 
1,463 
er 


nited 


(g-h) 
152,858 
138,271 
127,365 


121, "799 


7,909 
11,495 


Yugo- 
slavia 


(e) 
33,394 
31,151 
32,390 

3,123 
3,049 


3,194 
3,272 


999 
775 
810 
9,298 


348 
756 
821 
788 
786 
769 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


in concentrates, 


matte, 


ete., exported, 


(ec) Crude copper, i. 


countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. 


production from imported blister only. ( 


June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dee 
Total 
1968 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
June 
July 


18 6, 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes. 


United Canada 


tes 


- 688,883 
561,618 
. 5ATAS3 
613,293 


52,357 
56,170 
51,718 
48.203 
47,100 
48,191 
50,496 
62,041 
48,771 
50,500 
604,533 


417,665 
47,133 
43,441 
40,984 
47,487 
44,636 


, 
18,827 


h) 


(d) 


Blister and/or refined. 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


Japan 


(e) 
117,371 
124,908 
139,062 


13,311 
13,166 
13,038 
143,654 


12,345 
10,806 
10,195 
8,515 
9,806 
10,617 


(b) 


(e) 
(f 


Aus 


(e) 
42,241 


uo —- 
an 
xa w& 
—- 
= & 


ee OT OT YT CO OT Oa 
2hBERe 
— OOo 


Swarnon 
f SMm-3<) 
So DIDSNS 


Northern 
Rho- 
(e) 
386,577 


350,302 
435,186 


499,418 
42,996 


4,488 


‘recoverable contents of mine production or smelter. production or ‘shipments, and custom intake.’ 

Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
) Smelter production. 


(g) Refinery 





Mexico 


166,356 
166,379 
148,811 


225,076 
231,596 
221,138 


147,865 213,524 
12,727 
12,436 
13,172 
12,406 
12,098 
12,568 
11,288 
10,302 
12 I 25 


17,873 
20,235 
13, 942 


20,144 
18,341 
18,455 
21,099 
21,005 
17,846 

315 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Peru Belgium France Fed. 
Rep 


66,520 
63,785 


67,303 


61,917 


55,971 


6,188 
5,306 
6,899 


5 
6,255 


84,162 
79,260 
91,241 
111,479 


9,906 
9,359 
9,766 
9,722 
8.083 
7,961 

8,053 
9,615 
9,257 
8,191 


Germany 


60,887 
71,088 
73,251 
73,251 


8,103 
7,624 
8,890 
7,809 
7,396 
7,443 
7,768 
7,874 
8,396 
7,512 
94,509 


7501 
7,069 
7,890 
8,858 
8,339 


7,977 


164,077 
162,773 
162,508 


178,713 


16,420 


195,136 


18,917 
15,939 
16,548 
15,144 
16,327 

15,194 


Italy 


40,786 
41,150 
46,806 
42,780 


Spain 


53,799 
62,475 
67,509 
64,824 
3,574 


3,408 
3,275 


6,031 
6,235 
4,932 
5,893 
6,124 
5,866 
6,582 
4,840 
5,460 
1,332 


5.297 
5,337 
6, 392 
6,281 
6,944 
6,403 


Yugo- 

slavia 
78,088 
18,555 
83,347 


83,507 


Japan 


25,513 
87,612 
40,912 


51,019 


lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


Aus- 
tralia 
(a) 


241,419 


260,424 
254,558 
256,300 


18,515 


261,035 


25,518 
23,628 
26,359 
19,876 


French 
Morpco 
29,970 
29,417 
28,870 


30,993 


ae ix) 
3282 
NOM aU 


> NN NNWNNh to 


Tunisia 


30,397 


30,015 
28,620 
26,623 

2,817 


ee 
desia 


Totai 


12,891 
16,800 
17,976 
17,024 


1,813,778 
1,877,841 
1,893,125 
1,984,344 

172,730 


174,593 
173,276 


173,922 
167,791 


aw 


= so 
nna 





World Preduction of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


United Can. 


States 
(a) 
1968 
Total 
1954 
otal 
1966 
Total 
1966 
Total 
1957 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 


971,191 
868.242 


1,062,954 


88,078 

96,924 

96 506 

96,855 

90,719 

85.779 

84.166 

Sept TT ASS 

Oct 81,490 

Nov 79,754 

Dee 86,270 

Total 1,574,500 

1958 

Tan 

Feb 

Mar 

April 

May 

June 

July : 
(a) Partiall 

tion in Russia, 


28 


1,031,018 


(b) 


Peru Belgium 
(b-e) 


247,707 69,689 9,819 213,215 


218,810 60,477 16,982 234,896 


257,008 
255,601 


19,808 
21,942 
20,504 
20,565 
19 929 
29.062 
20.305 
20.247 
20,890 
20,933 
21,829 
247,356 


21,801 
19,743 
22,314 
20,989 
21,269 
20, 354 


y electrolytic. 


Crechoslovakia, 


61,879 


62,136 


(b) 


18,943 233,623 


10,428 251,906 


2.346 22,354 
22,486 
22,263 
23,119 
21.695 
20,176 
19,391 
20,129 


2,597 
2,699 
2,429 
2,620 


20,949 
20,094 


France 
(a) 
89,218 
122,248 
123,623 
124,105 


10,571 
12,249 


148,455 


12,795 
12,028 
13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
20,094 


Entirely electrolytic. 
Poland and in Argentina. 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Fed. 


Rep. of 
Germany 


163,430 
184,806 
197,024 
204,961 


15,903 


16,617 
16,389 
16,800 
16,580 
17,684 
202,627 


17,187 
15,562 
16,743 
15,693 
16,128 
15,663 


Italy 


Nether- N: 


Britain 


81,436 
90,987 
90,917 
90,784 
6,256 
8,537 


6,802 
7,345 


25588 


+x) 


oo 
2-2-2434 49D 


become 


lands 


65,730 
14,356 
77,761 


80,407 


6.136 
6,719 
7,174 
7,089 


202 
731 
5,879 


3,307 


tn 


orway Spain 


t 
a 
no 
— 
a 


on 
t 
rm 
~ 


S2RERBSE 


a 
= 


Sra nieeww 
te 3 £ 
ow -@oe 


slovia 


16,037 
15,040 
15,175 
15,434 
2,447 


15: 


(a) 
86,833 
112,292 
122,965 
3,821 


10,632 
9,754 
9,546 

14,213 

13,875 

14,245 

14,008 

13,753 

14,215 

12.905 

13,638 


B 152,145 


newwntd 


ae . 87 2,47 3.815 on as er 
(ce) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrochemic. 


13,126 
12,072 
13,217 

9,305 
13,504 
14,040 


tralia 
(b) 


101,008 
117,066 

113,221 
117,445 
9,130 
10,114 


10,037 
10,336 


10,300 
10,829 
10.521 
10.895 


123,587 


10,816 

9,642 
10,707 
10,424 
10,918 


33,040 


(4) 
2,228.01" 
2,248,501 
2,534,457 
2,630,383 


213,521 
234,556 


238.011 


2,692,833 
2,828 


2,576 
2,856 
2,772 
2,856 
2°744 

8R4 


221,112 


214,049 


(d) The above totals omit produc- 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Cop Consumption in United Kingdom 
fritish Bu of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 

‘oe ee of 2,240 ) 3 

Unalloyed Alloyed* Total Virgin 


At start of: 1956 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June .... 


Aug. 


At start of: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


ae 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


. 76,197 
. 19,377 
71,634 
.. 73,776 
. 76,481 
71,713 
.. 76,188 
. 68,197 
72,069 
-- 62,327 
.. 58,893 
. 55,838 


1957 
59,614 
59,203 
62,120 
61,779 
71,101 
61,991 
64,121 
81,146 
98,595 

100,815 
90,877 
81,657 


U. K. Refined Reais Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In long tons) 


1956 
. 40,987 
. 34,326 

29,693 
.. 33,974 
. 29,479 
30,537 
.. 37,088 
. 35,432 
35,793 
.. 39,391 
.. 32,662 
. 32,025 


1957 
39,420 
41,433 
36,900 
34,877 
44,933 
40,804 
42,148 
48,275 
51,435 
45,301 
50,371 
48,065 


1958 
91,477 


1958 
51,295 
49,134 
47,738 
40,547 
37,509 
34,608 
40,518 
37,148 


1955 Total ... 
1956 Total 
1957 


January 
February 


377,576 
388,167 


234,158 


20,816 
19,352 
19,580 
19,100 
18,423 
18,141 
17,091 


* Includes copper sulphate effective October, 


281,953 
251,312 


19,895 
18,124 
21,395 
18,332 
19,388 
14,834 
19,666 
22,004 


659,529 
639,479 


53,432 
51,868 
58,116 
51,254 
51,437 
39,440 
55,070 
60,048 
55,608 
48,634 
641,484 


496,467 
500,794 


42,787 
40,940 
44,740 
39,756 
38,441 
30,583 
43,883 
49,638 
44,144 
38,104 
507,493 


46,437 
37,907 
41,539 
43,784 
43,571 
46,080 
42,373 


56,615 
51,559 
53,071 
55,822 
54,233 
57,418 


53,564 
1954. 


a 
163,062 
138,685 


10,645 
10,928 
13,376 
11,498 
12,996 
8,857 
11,187 
10,410 
11,464 
10,530 
133,991 


10,178 
13,652 
11,532 
12,038 
10,662 
11,338 
11,191 





U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1958 





May 
(Gross Weight) 
Zinc ore 
and conc. 
Zine conc.” 
Australia . 


June July 


9,688 8,748 
5,165 t 
4,337 

696 


Zinc Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


. M. 8.) 
Reported in pigs, aor etc.; 
except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 


metric tons 





U.S. (s.t.) 
Canada (s.t.) .. 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany, W.' 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferreus Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zine Conc. 


At start 
of: 1957 


Jan. 44,816 
Feb. 40,501 
Mar. 38,927 
Apr. 41,260 
May 37,540 
June 36,000 
July 37,384 
Aug. 35,561 
Sept. 44,207 


Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland’ 
U.K. (Lt.) 
India* (1.t.) 


Other countries 
Zinc and 
zinc alloys: 
(Gross Weight) 14,040 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .... 
Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 1 
Netherlands ... ie & 3 
Soviet Union .. 1,303 1,079 
United States .. 1 _ 9 
Pelglian Congo 1,100 500 
Other countries 1,725 887 


130 132 


+ 14,040 
; 6.8 5,362 
EXPORTS 


136 79 
. 16,346 15,122 


12,174 


1958 
44,926 
43,308 
46,662 
46,608 
47,251 
50,539 
49,613 
48,497 


1957 
53,274 
63,366 
59,957 
55,698 
52,871 
49,646 
55,900 
52,588 
59,028 


1958 
79,349 
82,125 
87,721 
84,631 
80,964 
74,470 
71,553 
70,105 


300 200 
Canada (s.t.) 
Belgium - 
Denmark eat 90 
France ni 5% 1 

BS ae Germany, W.‘ 
Italy 

50 Netherlands 

Norway 

Switzerland’ 

U. KAT (1.t.) 


1.723 Northern 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


41,255 
42,095 
41,895 


65,347 
67,828 
73,331 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 


tistics. 


The estimated zine content is not the 


content of the gross weight as officially re- 
ported for any comparable period, 


Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,414 
Australia* (1.t.) . 3,956 
+t Includes scrap. 


t Includes manufactures. 
* British 


Bureau of Non-Ferrous Me 


tal Sta- 


t Not available. 
U. K. Copper Exvorts Re son mica 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1958 
June 


tistics. 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore - 
Stock at 
Produc- end of 
tion* period* Imports 
1,044 2,392 2,226 


—— Tin Metal —— 
Con- 

Produc- sump- 
tion’ tion 
26,444 22,237 





Stock at 
end of 
period 


3,176 


May July Exports & 


Imports Re-ex ports 


(Gross Weight ) 26,571 

Copper 
unwrought — 
ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 

Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. 

Wire ‘(including 
uninsulated 
electric wire) .. 

Tubes . 

Other coprer, 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings)... 115 59 

Total 17,356 14,103 
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1956 Total 
1957 

MO cesceccess eee 89 3,637 i 3,56 2,2 896 
June 2,688 90 3,223 5S 2.735 798 693 
July 116 3,2 a 2.576 62 560 
August 2,308 47 2,668 : 2,740 36 671 
September 29 70 07 fi27 2,26 836 431 
October 2, 98 3,403 7 2,899 947 528 


4,043 


4,324 2,612 


November ...... 5,278 78 2,837 4,082 3,881 615 481 
Devember ...... 4, 83 3,873 3,125 3,403 42 236 
|. l eae 1,028 9,83 84,175 20,365 7,362 
1958 
January ... oo 101 2.33! 3,614 402 
February 3,24: 86 3,446 2,495 2,746 ,567 210 
March a 89 3,26 1,018 3,106 566 1,408 
April 2,67 82 4,4 582 1,790 »125 924 
May 1,428 4,400 58% 21,529 
June R 1,029 2'964 tig 912 21,715 
*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes production 
from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
official warehouse stocks. 


_ 2,028 1,853 ett 


71,931 


18,058 
20,322 
20,940 
20,069 


9,044 7,975 


1,604 


29 





Canada's Copper Output Canada’s Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1956 1957 1958 
..22,600 26,653 25,469 32,868 .. 5500 4,888 " 435,047 253,940 634,715 
..21,455 26,229 21,861 28,668 ..11,882 3,856 196,803 380,463 208,149 
.. 25,083 26,750 27,663 29,239 ...10,318 4,007 328,857 521,849 350,827 

24,077 26,617 27,398 30,635 , ..11,967 17,636 2 348,838 431,646 284,971 
.23,840 27,626 29,086 32,471 .. 6,416 7,214 447,710 523,228 376,082 
..21,890 27,122 24,093 29,863 .. 9,897 6,632 495,742 468,559 438,253 
..21,185 27,250 27,195 ay .. 8341 9,696 one 686,209 844,545 
..26,184 29,219 26,943 re .. 4,884 4,713 ieee . 1,080,301 811,530 
24,752 27,950 24,633 keen . . 5,538 9,908 eee . 481,042 861,857 
..25,546 29,696 30,312 tees . .. 8053 9,072 wks 731,099 432,000 
..25,213 27,346 27,331 sedis .. 4622 9,227 ah 669,285 263,273 
..27,172 28,716 31,604 eure ... 5,286 2,734 eae ; 1,023,481 186,569 





Year 288,987 331,174 323,588 .... 92.407 79.633 ail 6,924,414 5,979,459 





Canada's Copper Exports can 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada $ Linc Output Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) ‘ 
(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 a a (in Ounces) 
11,078 15,981 20,582 26,883 1955 1956 1957 1958 1956 1967 1968 
.12,897 11,041 16,272 16,816 22.028 21.696 20.340 21,801 Jan. 2,280,575 2,158,631 2,529,583 
..12,423 12,276 14,720 18,662 "19.865 20356 19.808 19.743 Feb. 2,094,467 2,051,679 2,294,655 
.10,321 14,476 16,417 23,261 5 : ‘ Mar. 2,296,648 2,346,316 2,448,698 


22,215 22,010 21,941 22,314 
10,911 12,851 19,048 19,358 "31301 21.339 20504 20,989 APY. 1,759,384 2,225,638 2,558,958 
.13,387 10,985 10,826 20,831 ; 


""31'399 21.790 20564 21269 MAY 2,463,374 2,111,185 2,650,665 

.12,674 13,599 18.621 June 2,494,748 2,208,584 2,527,632 
..20,565 20,780 19,928 20,353 

-13,219 14,710 21,980 21.769 21,691 20061 .... UY 2,267,271 2,383,390 

13.479 17.268 14314 poe ay Aug. 2,315,312 2,592,468 

.14,208 13,896 13,110 "20.898 20.691 20.247 Sept. 2,517,451 2,382,121 

..14,545 19,130 16,622 ery ; 


Oct. 2,379,162 2,817,358 
.14,057 18,630 16,282 ae ae Se Nov. 2,492,547 2,566,519 
’ ’ , .21,398 20,470 20,933 


_ a : 4B 77? . “eee k i 4 
ane " ""21,135 22,012 21,828 ..., Dec: 2857202 2,537.98 
Year 153,199 174,843 198,794 pie 


— 257,008 255,601 247,351 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * Canada's Zinc Exports Canada's Nickel Output 


s08s i ~— a (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Jan. ..18,959 16,002 14,032 17,117 
Feb. ..15,018 14,344 15,170 14,908 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
Mar. ..19,113 16,857 16,940 15.421 1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Apr. ..17,889 11,573 14,275 15,644 ..22,181 15,550 19,304 17,349 ..14,387 14,985 16,609 16,710 
May ..16,808 15,446 14,591 15,131 . ..25,556 11,757 16,618 8,376 ..13,375 14,997 15,027 15,896 
June ..17,800 18,145 16.431 15.645 ..20,178 8,822 14,923 19,636 ..15,544 15,504 16,733 15,853 
July ..16,650 15841 14377... ..21,018 14,317 17,131 16,346 ..15,011 14,431 15,347 15,163 
Aug. ..16.676 16104 14679 |... ..14,820 11,357 16,680 15,122 ..15,352 15,203 16,225 15,231 
Sept. 15972 15760 15869 |... ..19,581 15,296 16,157 7,776 ..14,835 14,492 15,447 14,603 
Oct. ..13,658 16.725 14151 .... ..13,522 15,499 12,912 .... ..14,530 15,125 15,878 
Nov. ..15,182 14865 15879 |... ..16,581 13,070 20520 .... . ..14,825 14,852 16,756 
Dec. ..17857 16.056 15296 .. 11,793 19.732 17,671... . .13,734 14,530 15,604 
ee eee eee ..19,836 20,792 16,735 Sates ..14,411 15,762 15,628 
Year 201,583 188.971 181690 .... . 14,164 21,411 17,225... ..14,290 15,062 14,587 
— Dec. ..14,607 16,125 16,131 Bare . .. 14,881 14,824 15,096 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export Year 213,837 183,728 202,007 BOOP 175,173 178,767 188,962 Pre 
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Year 27,655,141 28,361,873 











Canadian Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1958 





May June 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc, 

(content) .... 1,469 1,980 
United States .. 193 260 
Belgium ois 92 
Germany ne 719 
Norway 1,357 
U. Kingdom ... 216 192 

Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 19,358 20,831 
United States .. 4,779 17,311 
Brazil 331 a 276 
3,494 2,443 
Germany (W.) . 1,137 1,018 
Italy 672 2,036 
Netherlands ... 699 308 
Norway 224 ~~ 
Switzerland .... 112 
U. Kingdom ... 5,258 
India 1,901 
Other countries 23 
Total exports 
Crude & refined 20,827 22,811 24,747 
Old and scrap .. 1,079 1,414 1,005 
Rods, strips, 

sheet, & tubing. 1,028 1,500 


8,806 
1,374 
55 


1,033 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





July 
Ore (zinc 
content) ....14,398 16,642 27,161 
United States ..14,398 12,940 13,961 
Beigium ciee Be Se 
1,226 
1,226 
3,396 
5,240 
Baan Ae 17 
Slab zinc 15,122 17,776 27,393 
United States .. 3,790 2,740 17,132 
Brazil 55 ee 
coemeenyr CW.) F923 wae. 728 
Netherlands ... 364 224 1,364 
eS 10,295 4,027 17,506 
Korea 480 ey 
Philippines .... .... rae 
Taiwan 26 ae Secs 
Other countries. .... 48 498 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs ...29,520 24,418 54,554 
Zinc scrap, 
dross, ashes... 227 1,501 843 
United States... 130 75 58 
Belgium akack 106 408 
Germany nities . arr 
Netherlands . 52 1,235 353 


1,233 
1/233 


165 


6 
63 18 


Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





July 
Ore (lead 

content) .... 1,915 
United States .. 1,915 
Belgium pais 
Germany AD 
Refined lead .... 
United States .. 

ew. 


5,616 
1,821 


7,764 
2,568 


Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined.. 9,679 
Pipe and tubing. . ap? 
Lead scrap 42 
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Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 

except where otherwise noted. 
IMPORTS 
1958 
Apr. May June 

U.S. (blist., s.t.) 25,440 17,232 ‘ 

(ore, etc., S.t.) 11,105 4,547 

(ref., s.t.) ....14,940 9,015 
Belgium? oan — 
Denmark 138 361 
France (crude).. 406 406 813 

(refined) 22,264 22,428 
Italy f AS af 
Germany, W. .. .26,637 
Netherlands . 1,809 





2,646 2,592 

96 
3,835 
3,491 


40,267 28,971 


3,699 
Switzerland 
U.K. (1.t.) 
India (blister 

ret... 1.6.)°. ...:. 4663 

EXPORTS 

U.S. (ore and 

unref., s.t.) ... 956 1,098 

(ref., 9.t.) ....23,920 36,746 
Canada 

(ref., s.t.) 
Belgium; 
Finlandt 
Germany, W. ... =e 
Norway 1,532 
Sweden 210 ex 
U. K. (1.t.) 4,324 2,612 
Turkey? ‘ bits 
No. Rhodesia (ref. 

& biist., 1.t.)*..34,157 39,854 30,023 
+ Includes alloys. 
t Includes old. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


... 23,261 19,358 20,831 

. .12,007 
1,372 
6,492 


1,120 1,035 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1958 





May June July 

(Gross Weight) 

Copper and 

copver alloys. .40,267 28,971 45,003 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland ....22,881 12,646 19,034 
Canada 8,584 
Belgium 2 21 
Germany (W.) 18 19 

51 

3 me 
6,446 10,286 
5,972 

649 
Belgian Congo.. 250 250 
Other countries 20 137 

Of which: 
Electrolytic ....27,997 18,099 29,361 
Other refined .. 2,300 3,850 3,800 
Blister or rough 9,925 6,749 11,697 

Wrought 
and alloys .... 45 273 145 
Total 40,267 28,971 45,003 


United States .. 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 
(In Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 

January 15,121 14,260 14,233 
February 13.040 9.974 12.157 
March 16,219 14.958 12.316 
April . 14,448 18,671 20,962 
err ee . .14,729 18,351 20,574 
June . 403 14,539 Pear 
a O78 14.181 
CE cucadepccwss 14,966 
September 14,160 
October 13,270 
November 16,620 
December 14,606 


178,656 


French Copper Imports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
ern 1 958 - come 
May June July 

Crude copper for 

refining (blis- 

ter, black and 

cement) 813 
Belgian Congo.. 406 813 =o 
Refined 22,264 22,428 16,410 
United States .. 8,597 10,281 2,888 
Canada ..- 8,160 1408 
Chile 2,641 pas 4 
Belgium 4,652 5,081 5,194 
Germany (W.) . 629 292 555 
Norway 250 258 
Sweden ay 383 469 
U.Kingdom.... 152 25 330 
Belgian Congo.. 3,052 1,527 2,414 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland .... 2,084 1,420 2,899 
French Zinc Imports 

(A. B. M. 8.) 





(In metric tons) 
19 


May June July 
Ore (gross 
27,639 25,763 39,601 
.-. 1,142 2,612 
2,024 Pee 
3,408 
551 


2,702 
6,721 
Netherlands ... es 257 
Norway ape 590 
Spain 2,876 
Yugoslavia 1,330 
Algeria 1,057 
1,603 
1,502 
Belgian Congo.. a 
Australia 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. .... 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) . 
Italy 
Norway 
Algeria 


French Metal Exports 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1 





May June July 

LEAD 
Ore (gross 

Weight) 26 26 
Pig lead 1,931 1,980 
Uruguay mate 44 chi 
Denmark 203 203 
Germany (W.) . : 576 
Switzerland .... } 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 
Antimonial lead 
COPPER 
Crude copper for 

refining (blis- 

ter, black and 

cement) 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, blocks, 











IT PAYS 


to 


ADVERTISE 
in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
A Mag- Lead Monthly Average Prices 
Coppe nesium Zinc Die 
1953 Total 34,517 one eet 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1954 Total , 25,572 474,741 18, 
1955 Total . 27,892 781 254 °1'045 . 87.268 105.036 101.511 92.94 
1956 Total ..... 36,168 88,069 20,734 ; 90.836 100.803 101.132 93.915 


1957 pees alah . 91.161 100.786 99.643 94.452 
January . J . ’ 
all Hot 1433 . 9148 99.268 99.304 92.988 
2'970 1,865 91.41 96.994 98.347 94.512 
2'896 2,070 
3433 2373 93.68 94.589 98.05 94.708 
2.973 2,336 97.08 96.143 96.52 94.892 
2.544 2,079 
s315 Sie . 96.521 99.049 94.261 94.988 
2'279 2°115 . 96.607 103.809 93.406 
yon 2,481 . 96.20 106.023 91.848 
1,533 . 97.987 110.921 89.236 
875,389 30,322 663,330 23,791 408.03 104.268 92:38 


January 69,707 1,881 50,658 1,566 - 94.85 101.475 96.301 
February .... 58,356 1,803 42,687 1,294 
March .. BOS 60.157 1975 29°719 1.630 
April 59,311 2,215 35,796 

May ..... 57.506 2,422 


Prompt Tin Price 
June ...... 57,124 2,205 pt fin . 


Copper Castings Shipments | iC on (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 


Monthly Average Prices 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 


(Cents per Pound) 

B f Ce Thousands of Pounds 
ee ie Se AN 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ini Sea Total eee enue m1 ae . 87.628 104.768 101.347 92.653 
61 Tota ‘ d " ) + e 39, 
1952 Total 910,862 63,865 8,259 26,924 . 90.75 100.586 100.257 93.763 
1953 Total aes 888,369 61,316 10,077 30,734 . 91.065 100.524 99.476 94.363 
1954 Total ae r 751,804 48,849 6.480 27,394 
1955 Total 907.852 63.041 8.541 31,408 - 91.41 99.145 99.286 92.988 
1956 Total 866,404 57,522 10,023 32,134 91.38 96.853 98.335 94.512 
1957 64 94.488 98.025 94.619 
January ; 73,702 4,510 1,008 2,805 —_ 
February 64,346 4,188 874 2,676 96.825 96.131 96.44 94.892 
March 69,258 4,445 878 2,837 . 96.456 98.924 94.159 94.976 

69,141 4,316 894 2.816 

67,251 4,421 953 . 96.256 103.559 93.313 

$3,910 ; = . 96.075 105.716 91.848 

64.953 7199 : . 97.882 110.329 89.236 

64,470 870 . 107.75 104.00 92.34 

a3'b0 ro a . 94.73 101.252 93.672 

59,606 : 888 

789,819 44,746 10,776 


January ‘ 63,294 3,327 894 


February . 58, 52,579 3,202 796 Quicksilver Averages 
March . ! -o. CO,7% 54.007 823 


April : 53,271 : 949 
May : 51,634 y 891 N. Y. Monthly Averages 


chandlinieh 51,967 839 Virgin, Dollars per 76-Ib. Flask 
: 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan. 324.68 277.88 256.00 224.35 


; —- Feb. 324.68 270.29 256.00 229.39 
Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included ” aacaidaions” Mar. 322.61 261.40 256.00 232.096 
(Cents per pound) oars per troy Uunce 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1955 1956 1957 1958 Apr. 318.14 267.22 256.00 233.06 
Jan. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 Jan. 81.00 106.30 101.92 17.85 May 306.62 267.675 256.00 229.48 
Feb. 6450 64.50 74.00 74.00 78.16 10434 9859 74.82 
Mar. 6450 6450 74.00 174.00 78.00 104.23 93.50 72.096 June 286.98 260.69 256.00 229.00 
Avr. 6450 6450 74.00 74.00 9794 10392 93.45 170.72 July 268.22 256.06 256.00 230.25 
May 6450 64.50 74.00 74.00 17.50 105.23 92.865 67.34 
June 64.50 6450 74.00 74.00 78.33 106.50 92.02 66.18 Aug. 255.18 256.00 252.20 240.27 
July 6450 6450 74.00 74.00 81.78 106.50 90.265 64.35 Sept. 263.70 256.00 248.58 
Aug. 64.50 64.50 74.00 74.00 . 84.59 105.76 84.426 60.94 
Sept. 64.50 6450 74.00 . 91.96 105.50 84.00 Oct. 279.02 255.92 234.48 
Oct. 64.50 6450 74.00 9460 10485 84.00 Nov. 282.50 255.13 228.33 
Nov. 6450 6450 74.00 _ 103.11 10450 83.80 
Dec. 6450 7248 74.00 " 10658 10450 78.70 Dec. 282.27 256.00 226.50 
Av. 64.50 65.165 74.00 105.18 89.79 . 292.90 261.71 248.51 
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Nickel Averages tinum Averages 





Virgin Aluminum 


Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 
Stocks —Sold or Used— 
by: 


Ingot (30 Ib.) 992% Plus, Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 
1955 1957 1957 
22.90 2440 27.10 
23.20 2440 27.10 
23.20 2460 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
23.20 25.90 27.10 
24.26 26.70 28.10 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
24.20 27.10 28.10 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
24.40 27.10 28.10 
23.655 26.008 27.517 


Stocks 


Production 
short tons 


145,174 
138,007 
142,041 
143,449 
129,278 
133,759 
135,024 
140,036 
1,647,714 


139,910 
121,980 
134,020 
125,000 
126,327 
115,325 


of month 


short tons short tons 


195,126 
192,856 
179,366 
192,976 
175,085 
183,414 
172,105 
171,145 


-0. b. 
plant 
$63,352,473 
70,379,484 
77,905,184 
65,509,199 
75,823,527 
67,292,495 
78,858,676 
70,850,564 


Short tons 


126,152 
140,277 
155,531 
129,839 
147,169 
125,430 
146,333 
140,996 
1,579,035 


134,982 
115,958 
120,903 
124,514 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


176,069 
182,091 
195,207 
195,962 


171,141 $69,837,103 
60,049,048 
61,980,890 


195,207 61,698,379 





‘Aluminum Wrought Products ; 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 


(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
Rolled Extruded 
Structural Shapes 
Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms 
Bar & Wire & Tubing 


357,229 518,070 
365,391 812,311 
398,602 782,398 


35,911 
30,330 
34,365 


Magnesium Wrought 


1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 
January 
February 
March 
April 


Products Shipments 


RRO 2,870,101 1,577,601 (Bureau of Census) 
126,008 
109,786 
120,077 
126,755 
130,047 
117,103 
130,624 
117,796 
122,787 
121,654 


234,805 
206,397 
229,786 
238,212 


64,227 
58,296 
66,400 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


1955 1956 1957 
1,776 2,188 2,130 
1648 1,901 2,522 
. 1947 1,946 2,388 
1,756 2,279 2,511 
1,836 2,462 2,230 
1,686 2,302 1,881 
1437 2,002 1,428 
Aug. .. 1,742 2,523 1,540 
Sept. . 2,159 2,031 1,501 
Oct. .. 1,667 861 1,453 
Nov. .. 1,954 2,141 1,230 
Dec. .. 1,577 2,452 1,102 


.21,186 24,975 21,915 


Jan. .. 
Feb. .. 
Mar. 

a... 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 


63,421 
69,554 
64,197 
54,672 
789,430 


23,075 
31,501 
21,363 
Bae. rere 2,677,423 399,040 
1958 
January 
February 


1,396,502 


193,678 
207,459 
190,092 
210,477 
217,299 
228,587 
249,588 


108,616 
118,835 
108,913 
118,793 
115,660 
118,767 
126,160 


21,915 
21,983 
20,692 
22,178 
27,361 
28,674 
24,678 


57,188 
58,296 
55,973 
62,737 
67,376 
74,580 
72,194 





Total 


Aluminum Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 


1954 Total 
1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 


November 
December 
1957 Total 
1958 
January 
February 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


Total 


801,036 
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Sand 
155,738 
171,757 
171,763 


13,366 
13,914 
14,287 
12,705 
11,585 
10,447 
10,966 
11,367 
11,570 
10,411 
9,302 
144,121 


10,724 
9,601 
9,311 
9,531 
9,312 
8,644 


Permanent 


Mold 
213,968 
298,115 
245,421 


21,707 
22,974 
20,376 
20,708 
17,180 
16,322 
18,398 
17,820 
20,543 
18,611 
16,724 
232,326 


18,082 
15,456 
15,255 
13,369 
13,648 
13,679 


Die 
232,726 
354,804 
376,108 


34,311 


28,937 
25,579 
25,918 
21,956 
21,091 
18,292 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Cents per Ib. in ton lots 


1955 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 


1956 
170.06 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 


1957 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
166.40 
169.70 


Cadmium Averages 


1958 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 





Period 


1964 Total .. 
19565 Total . 
1956 Total . 


1957 


February ... 


March 
April 

May 

June 

July ‘ 
August 
September 
October 


November . 


December 
Total 
1958 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


Steel Ingot Production 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


Est 
OPEN HEARTH 


% of % of % of 
Net tons ey Net tons capacity ry tons capacity Net tons 
3.6 53.2 436,054 62.0 


80,327,494 


. 106,342,886 
. 102,840,585 


8,898,671 
9,442,164 
8,820,328 
8,842,707 
8,498,903 
8,086,519 
8,297,172 
8,135,139 
8,348,522 
7,674,698 
6,783,262 


. 101,657,776 


6,085,124 
6,262,112 
5,598,944 
4,875,619 
5,602,123 
6,378,942 
5,712,587 
6,479,000 


96. 6 
91.6 


99.2 


1 
91.8 
89.1 
88.4 
$1.4 


83.6 
84.7 
84.1 
79.9 
68.3 
87.0 


58.6 
56.0 
53.9 
48.5 
53.7 
63.4 
55.0 
62.4 


timated Production — All Companies 
BESSEMER 


2,548,104 
3,319,088 
3,227,997 


69.3 
67.4 


277,682 
276,156 
231,731 
201,864 
210,915 
194,638 
204,723 
185,967 
154,577 
134,709 
108,337 
2,475,138 


80.4 


121,338 
81,597 
122,317 
109,433 
110,366 32. 
88,125 26. 
114,218 3: 
134,000 


ELECTRIC 


8, 338,592 
9,147,567 


810,853 
871,754 
762,721 
747,762 
681,584 
627,575 
731,995 
656,800 
694,618 
583,512 
528,686 
,582,052 


547,450 
448,614 
533,361 
547,939 
588,670 
660,413 
593,600 
672,000 


717.2 
81.2 


87.8 


x 
oa 


RK SARK e-) 
Sxnoaeae Oe et 


AAMAIAAIAA-3-3 


TOTAL 
% of 


ity 

88,311,652 71.0 
117,000,566 93.0 
115,216,149 89.8 


9,987,206 
10,589,074 
9,814,780 
9.792,323 
9,391,402 
8,908,732 
9,233,890 
8,979,906 
9,197,717 
8,392,919 
7,420,285 
112,714,996 


6,753,912 
5,782,373 
6,254,622 
5,532,991 
6,301,159 
7,127,480 
6,420,405 
7,285,000 


Saqna ann 
Sl KKRANSSH 
CAArXBDBR- 


Calculated 


weekly 
produc- 
tion, all 


capac- companies 
(net tons) 


1,693,741 
2,243,969 
2,203,828 


2,496,801 
2,390,310 


1,452,580 
1,644,000 





Blast Furnace Output 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


net tons 


Pig 
Iron 


. 68,618,779 
- 64,810,272 
r. 70,487,880 
. 61,628,666 
74,987,721 
- 68,119,882 
-- 17,114,078 
- 6,639,199 


7,245, yo 
6,977.45 

7 368 743 
75,301,134 


7,209,547 
6,596,133 
7,179,100 
6,810,102 
6,879,881 
6.593.326 
6,625,901 
6,719,763 
6,569,074 
6,454,450 
5,711,242 
5,212,624 
78,557,011 


4,785,269 
4, 016.2 276 
4,418,778 
3,787,907 
4,048,328 


4,799,955 


Ferro- 


manganese 
& Spiegel 


692,564 
673,896 
745,381 
629,926 
865,038 
668,785 
868,758 


63,618 
65,566 
63,7 


782,660 


69,175 
47,953 
45,175 
39,302 
25,468 
26,463 
26,668 
31,374 


54,206,348 
65,484,168 
71,282,761 
62,168,591 
16,842,759 
66,688,117 
77,800,881 

6,602,817 


4. bal 54, 444 
79,339,671 


% 
Total Capacity 


16.8 
91.6 
98.8 
84.2 
96.5 
71.6 
92.7 


© 22esesses 
= ~SCaCSrdDwinw 


Sgaqgaran 
NASwHAZN 
HAR rie Div ® 


Steel Castings cota 
(Bureau of Census) 


Tons) 


(Short 
Total 


2,101,604 
. - 1,925,116 
. 1,829,277 
. -1,184,096 


- -1,530,694 


June ... 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1957 
Jan. 
Mar. ... 
Apr. 
May 
June .. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1958 
Jan. 
Feb. 
aw 
| ae 
ae 


165,398 


5 
1,931,987 


169,240 
154,932 
160,054 
162,498 


1,766,191 


120,722 
103,297 
106,233 
91,464 
87,002 


For Sale 
1,507,413 
1,476,352 
1,290,016 


880,158 
1,166,706 


9 
1,512,290 


133,826 
121,667 
124,416 
124,549 
125,431 
119,353 
90,037 
111,080 
105,611 
113,216 
98,436 
92,125 
1,261,301 


94,717 
79,708 
82,195 
69,121 
66,086 


For Own’ 


Use 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


803,938 
363,988 


416,697 


35,414 
33,265 
35,638 
37,949 
39,144 


28,662 
406,444 


26,005 
23,589 
24,038 
22,343 
20,916 





Galvanized Sheet Shipments 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Jan 
Feb 


211,101 
199,408 
Mar 238,649 
Apr. 239,001 
May 235,962 
June 246,940 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov ‘ 
Dec 26 1. "640 


Tot. 


269,464 


27 2997 
291,193 
266,728 
272,741 
279,058 

* 


276,048 
256,803 
278,637 


255,135 


239,173 
2,864, 497 2,957 991 


205,048 


235,902 


206,836 
198,585 
206,657 
239 ,037 


1958 
186,649 
167,627 
195,885 
206,368 
231,318 
277,180 


239,883 


2,392,637 ... 


* Combined with August figures. 


34 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Hot Dipped 


1 


(Net 


957 


88,174 
63,040 
113,593 
130,037 
34,282 


3 


2,783 


39,234 
40.542 
36, 983 


ons) 


ur. 


1957 
492,502 
407,008 
618,827 
664,590 
278,769 
321,584 
380,815 
409,515 





Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 

American Iron & Steel Institute) 
Week 
Beginning 
Jan. 6... 
Jan. 13... 
Jan. 20... 
Jan. 27... 
Feb. 4... 
Bem 88.05 
Feb. 18... 
Feb. 25... 
Mar. 4... 
Mar. ii... 
Mar. 18... 94.2 
Mar. 25... 93.7 
Apr. . 94.4 


1955 
81.2 


83.2 
83.2 
85.0 
85.4 
86.8 
89.1 
90.8 
85.4 
92.9 


1956 
97.6 


98.6 
99.0 
100.4 
99.3 
99.1 
98.8 
98.8 
99.3 
100.0 
100.6 
99.5 
99.6 


1957 
98.4 


96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
97.1 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 


1958 
56.1 
57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 
48.6 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


.. 95.3 
. 94.6 
.. 94.6 
.. 95.6 
.- 96.6 
«+ Ole 
.. 96.9 
. 96.4 
.. 95.8 
vo OER 
. 96.0 
. 95.0 
oo an 
.. 85.9 
~> O12 
- 91.0 
. 90.7 
.. 86.9 
. 89.4 
. 90.2 
. 90.6 
.. 93.4 
.. 93.8 
. 95.7 
. 96.1 
. 97.0 
. 96.7 


. 96.5 


. 98.9 


- 100.0 


. 99.4 


. 99.6 


. 99.2 


..100.1 


. 97.6 


«<9 hOO.E 
.-100.3 


. 96.9 
. 95.7 


97.7 
100.9 
100.2 
100.5 

96.4 

95.2 

95.3 

97.3 

96.3 

96.7 

93.4 

93.0 

84.9 

12.3 

12.9 

14.6 

17.0 

16.9 

57.5 

87.5 

95.8 

97.0 

98.7 
100.6 
100.6 
101.6 
101.8 
100.9 
101.4 
101.2 
101.3 
100.6 
100.2 
100.1 
101.1 
101.3 
102.0 

94.3 

97.3 


90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
79.3 
79.4 
79.4 
79.8 
80.6 
82.1 
82.2 
81.0 
81.9 
82.1 
82.2 
82.6 
82.2 
80.9 
80.2 
79.7 
78.0 
77.7 
76.0 
72.1 
71.5 
69.2 
67.7 
53.7 
59.0 


48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 
49.4 
52.3 
56.4 
58.1 
62.4 
64.0 
64.9 
61.7 
51.0 
53.4 
54.9 
57.3 
57.8 
58.8 
60.5 
62.6 
63.5 
61.7 
65.9 
65.6 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 
ORES CONCENTRATES 


SCRAP @ RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


E] Paso, Texas 
Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) © ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM ® MERCURY 




















Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS ~ RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


Il. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

















SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


ELECTRIC 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 





25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

*Philadelphio 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

*Providence 3, R. |. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 
General Offices: 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


In Canada: Anaconda American 


Brass Limited General Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Montreal Office: 
939 Dominion Square Building 


Vancouyer Office: 
1030 West Georgia St. 


*W arehouses 





